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HEN the New Jersey textile strike was in 
its eleventh week, the Mayor of Garfield, 
—an employee of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, — without consulting his councilmen, called in 
the services of Sheriff Nimmo and a galaxy of deputy 
sheriffs. Nimmo’s first act in the interest of law and 
order was to deal with a refractory picket line. When 
its leaders refused to disperse, standing before the 
Sheriff firmly upon their feet and within their legal 
rights, Nimmo exhumed a Civil War riot statute and 
read it to them. This gray-whiskered statute — 
passed in 1864 —commanded dispersal one hour 
after its proclamation. To Nimmo, an hour seemed 
too long, and several arrests were made within 
fifteen minutes, including that of a lady, a reporter 
for the Federated Press, who had stooped to help 
a woman tripped up in the mé/ée. 
Public halls had been closed before in the textile 
war area, but Sheriff Nimmo closed private ones, 


too, announcing that the town lay under martial - 


law, virtually, because of the “riot act.” 
Thereafter, “bail poker”! Sums fixed for bailing 
pickets rose from $500 to $10,000. Among those 
arrested and assigned bail at the latter figure was 
Norman Thomas, former Presbyterian minister, and 


New York mayoralty candidate on the Socialist 
ticket. Patrolman Matthew A. Donahue who ar- 
rested Thomas admitted the peaceful nature of the 
meeting which he had been addressing, but felt that 
Mr. Thomas’ congratulation.of the leader, Weisbord, 
for handling the strike peacefully was “seditious.” 

Weisbord himself was jailed and a bail of $30,000 
— later $50,000 — fixed. In commenting upon this, 
ex-Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby, engaged as 
his counsel, gave the following opinion: “ Bail should 
not be used as an oppressive instrument. | will go so 
far as to say that it is not the purpose of bail even to 
prevent a repetition of the offense — the law itself 
must be trusted to do that.” 

At this point in the New Jersey war — April 18 — 
the New York Times, whose accounts of the struggle 
have been full and impartial, stated: ‘Most of the 
leaders were also jailed and the outlook for the 
strikers appeared dark.” The strike, however, was 
not broken, nor were the legal weapons of the em- 
ployers exhausted. The courts of New Jersey came 
to the assistance of one of the largest mills, Furst- 
mann and Hoffmann, with possibly the most sweep- 
ing injunction ever issued in an industrial dispute. 
Its chief provisions are as follows: 1. It prohibits 
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peaceful picketing, in spite of the law passed three 
weeks before by the New Jersey Legislature per- 
ae it. (The law does not take effect till July.) 

It prohibits strikers from consulting with one 
snenliee as to the ways and means of conducting the 
strike. 3. It prohibits the strikers from participating, 
in any manner, in any movement to induce the 
employees of the mills to “cease their employment.” 
In a word, it denies the right to strike. 

Every decent and thoughtful observer who has 
followed the progress of this strike has noted one 
obvious and shameful fact—that government in 
New Jersey, whether municipal, county, or State, 
whenever its police and other legal powers have been 
called on, has used such powers not to preserve order, 
but actually to “break the strike.” In other words, 
government has been an ally of capital and not an 
impartial protector of the public. This is merely 
furnishing material for the class-war propagandists. 
If sheriffs and courts are in the pockets of vested 
interests, then Communists and Bolsheviki are 
justified in preaching revolution. Wholly apart from 
the issues over which this strike is being fought — 
they concern working hours, wages, and the recogni- 
tion of the union — rises this fundamental issue of 
“Jersey Justice.” If there are Communists among 
the strikers, the way to insure their increase and their 
exaltation to powerful leadership is to continue the 
present abuse of the law; namely, to continue arbi- 
trary arrest, to jail the leaders of the strike with- 
out provocation and keep them jailed through abuse 
of the bail law, to close meetings illegally, and, 
finally, to pass injunctions which, by denying com- 
mon civil rights, abrogate in effect the right to strike 
itself. The men and the companies, making these 
uses and abuses of law, are engineering the deadliest 
attack possible on the traditional rights and safe- 
guards of Anglo-Saxon law and sowing seeds of that 
very Bolshevism they are trying so violently to 
destroy. 


Knocking Down a Straw Man 


DITORIAL writers, particularly those whose 
papers, like THE INDEPENDENT, are favorable 
to the World Court, have been hard put to it to 
explain the victory of Col. Frank L. Smith over 
Senator McKinley in the recent Illinois primaries. 
News dispatches indicated that the World Court 
was the principal issue between these two men, 
yet after the result, alibis in the form of farm 
relief, prohibition, factional politics, and so forth, 
filled many editorial pages. Now, however, Colo- 
nel Smith has himself been good enough to re- 
veal, through the courtesy of the Hearst press, 
the hitherto mysterious reason for his sweeping 
success. 
According to the Colonel, failure of the Adminis- 
tration to provide adequate farm relief appeared 


to be the logical issue at the outset of the campaign. 
Addressing an audience of a “high degree of in- 
telligence,” made up mostly of farmers, the Colonel 
delivered himself of his views on the subject. Not a 
ripple of enthusiasm did he stir. The chairman of 
the meeting, “one of the best farmers in Illinois,” 
slipped him a note. It read: “Knock hell out of the 
World Court.” This the Colonel proceeded to do. 
The result was astounding. From that moment, he 
and his audience were put on “intimate and friendly 
terms” and he no longer had any doubt “‘as to what 
was in the public mind.” The experiment was 
repeated over and over, each time with the same 
success. And the final vote, in the words of Colonel 
Smith, “‘is Illinois’ message to the managers of the 
Republican party in the United States.” 

Thus are our worst fears in regard to primary 
elections confirmed. The demagogue, fortified by a 
straw man at which to tilt, takes the nomination 
from a sound and faithful, if unspectacular, public 
servant. A real issue, such as farm distress, 1 is sub- 
ordinated to a fictitious one which to all intents and 
purposes has already been settled. “Knocking 
hell” out of anything, particularly when that any- 
thing is four thousand miles away, makes excellent 
buncombe for the alfalfa electorate. But there is one 
grain ofcomfort which the Republican managers who 
are irretrievably committed to the World Court can 
treasure from this incident. Their big battle is with 
the Democrats next November. And now the joy- 
ful news runs round the lobbies that farm relief, 
to date the principal bogey of the Administration, 
leaves a corn-husking citizenry absolutely cold. If 
the farmers prefer dead issues to live ones, so 
much the better for the politicians. Certainly, the 
Democratic party will be the last to emulate the 
tactics of Colonel Smith and “Knock hell out of 
the World Court.” 


Prohibiting the News 


oo of the press is in for a severe jolt if 
the Judicial Proceedings bill, recently committed 
for a second reading in the British House of Com- 
mons, becomes law of the land. By its provisions, 
reports of divorce trials in British papers will be 
restricted to a concise statement of the grounds for 
the suit, the legal points in the judge’ s summing 
up, and the jury’s findings. All matter “calculated 
to injure public morals or otherwise to do the public 
mischief ”’ is to be carefully excluded. 

In a country committed to guarding jealously 
the rights of its press to print whatever it sees fit, 
so long as the matter falls short of actual libel, 
such a bill affords food for thought. Apparently, 
John Bull has been driven to exasperation by the 
sensational tactics of certain members of his 
more yellow press, and has come to believe that 
while the wages of sin may properly be publicity, 
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the raking up of unessential and morbid details 
for the delectation of a morbidly inclined public 
is unnecessary. 

In this country, when we see an evil, we pass a law 
prohibiting it. Consequently, Americans may be 
expected to view with sympathy Great Britain’s 
prohibition of scandalous reporting. And yet we 
doubt the wisdom of such action. The freedom of the 
press is a vital and precious liberty. That it has been 
shamefully abused both in England and America is, 
of course, true; but the discipline of offending news- 
papers should never be extended to limit the freedom 
of the press as a whole. Public opinion, if healthy 
and energetic, will in time discipline newspapers 
which cater to the baser emotions of the public, and 
in individual instances where public decency is 
offended legal action can and should be taken under 
existing laws. This is a very different thing from 
prohibiting the news. 


Russia and Germany Shake Hands 


ESPITE the howls of a few chronic alarmists 
that the treaty just promulgated between 
Russia and Germany is a violation of the spirit of 
Locarno, we fail to see how anything but good can 
come of it. Establishing, as it 
does, the principle of arbi- 
tration and conciliation as the 
only basis for settling dis- 
putes between the two Gov- 
ernments, and providing for 
frequent conversations to 
keep them in accord upon all 
questions of a political or 
economic nature, it gives a 
distinct forward push to the 
aim of Locarno by extending 
the same principle of amicable settlement of dis- 
putes to the two greatest Central European powers. 
With this in mind, it is difficult to see how statesmen 
can do other than applaud its consummation. 

But European statesmen are accustomed to look 
for the “‘hole in the doughnut.”’ When Germany and 
Russia resumed full diplomatic relations with the 
Treaty of Rapallo in April, 1922, these suspicious 
gentlemen asserted confidently that the instrument 
contained a secret convention binding the two 
Governments to give military aid in case of an action 
by either. Vigorous denials from Berlin and Moscow 
did not wholly remove the belief that such a secret 
promise actually formed part of the treaty. 

In the case of the present treaty, its relation to 
Article XVI of the League Covenant when Germany 
becomes: a member of the League serves as the 
sought-for hole. Article XVI binds all member states 
to take action, either in the nature of military aid 
or an economic boycott, against a nation which 
initiates an aggressive war. Germany has already 








claimed that she should be given special considera- 
tion with regard to this article because of her dis- 
armed condition, and the League has promised to 
bear this fact in mind. By the terms of the new 
treaty, Germany agrees not to join any action under 
Article XVI against Russia unless she herself agrees 
that Russia has been flagrantly guilty of starting an 
aggressive war. This promise, which appears on the 
face of it to be a possible violation of Article XVI, is 
in effect no violation at all. The decision to take 
action against any country deemed guilty of aggres- 
sion requires a unanimous vote of the Council, and 
with Germany a member of that body her vote would 
be necessary to make the action binding. No doubt 
Germany hopes, in addition, that the League’s 
special consideration of her position as a disarmed 
nation will have some effect upon the part she would 
be called upon to play if an action against Russia 
were contemplated. All those who acclaimed the 
Locarno pacts as a forward step in promoting peace 
should welcome this treaty, particularly since it is 
only the first of a number of such agreements which 
Russia hopes to conclude with her neighbors. 


America Disowns Tutankhamen 


PEAKING on recent developments in American 
archeology before the American Philosophical 
Society, three eminent students vigoriously denied 
that the American Indian owed cultural benefits to 
any of the great civilizations of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. This sweeping generality is based on thou- 
sands of carefully recorded and laboriously observed 
facts, but it is a point of view which has not been 
“sold” to the public. The latter, led on by the more 
sensational theories of pseudoscientists, still believes 
in the link between the Egyptian and early Guata- 
maltecan civilizations, and in the invasion of this 
hemisphere by Pheenicians, or lost tribes of Israel. 
The archeologist, like the alchemist, deals in 
mystery; his task is to transmute the dross of pre- 
historic relics into the gold of history. Dealing with 
such an unstable subject as mankind, his results 
cannot be predicted with the infallibility of a 
chemical experiment. Yet even in this field much 
can be reduced to mathematical formulas, and to do 
this with remains of long dead races is the archzolo- 
gists’ job. 

Recent studies on this continent have extended 
our knowledge of man for thousands of years — 
before the dynastic days in Egypt; so far, indeed, 
that such primitive essentials as pottery making 
were unknown. Scientists tell us that the American 
Indian came from Asia by the Bering Strait, but in 
times so remote that his chief accomplishments were 
the use of speech and the use of fire. Since that 
migration there is no shred of scientific proof of any 
influence on his development other than that of the 
elements that this hemisphere produced. 
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Why Not “Hands Across the Sea”? 


be annoyed by the attacks on America and 

Americans by so petulant and peevish a gen- 
tleman as the editor of the English Review. In them- 
selves they may be dismissed as the rantings of an 
ill-bred, ill-tempered person, but they assume a 
larger importance when they appear in the pages of 
a presumably respectable and conservative publica- 
tion which represents the opinions of a certain class 
in English life. The April issue of this periodical 
deals largely with American turpitude. It contains a 
letter from an American protesting against an article 
published in an earlier number entitled, ‘The 
Myth of ‘Hands Across the Sea,’” an editorial 
article “The Good Samaritan,” and a long paper by 
Wade Chance called “The God in the Machine” 
based on the recently published letters and journals 
of Colonel House. Taking up the last-mentioned 
article first, we can illustrate its accuracy and 
temper by a single quotation: 


[ may be construed as a sign of weakness to 


We shall look forward with an interest even more 
poignant to his story of America’s participation in 
the war, of the Armistice, and the Peace Conference. 
For it was at the famous Armistice conclave at 
Versailles that House scored his greatest success, if 
not indeed his final triumph, when, completing 
Wilson’s purposes and in his name, he deprived 
Foch’s army of its rightfully conclusive victory, im- 
posed upon the Allies the restrictive limitations of 
the Fourteen Points, and brought about a premature 
peace with Germany. . . 

On that historic day Colonel House of Texas 
voted, as a unit, the fresh American army in favor 
of quitting — outvoting the fatigue-scarred armies of 
the Allies who wished ¢o go on, since their greatest 
legion, being underground, could not be counted. 

For it was necessary, in order to obtain glory for 
the Peace-maker, that there should be a “peace 
without victory!” So finally, we had it. 


Thus is an ancient lie, long since buried and under- 
ground, exhumed and dressed and painted to delude 
the ignorant. General Sir Frederick Maurice has 
stated in THE INDEPENDENT the unqualified opposi- 
tion of the British High Command to a continuance 
of the Allied attack in November, 1918. Neither 
American headquarters nor the American Govern- 
ment expressed any desire to stop the attack this side 
of conclusive victory. On the contrary, the record will 
show that General Pershing urged and President 
Wilson approved a final effort toward complete 
military success. In France and England only a few 
bloodthirsty journalists, fire-eating, elderly gentle- 
men, and pathological, grief-stricken women yearned 
to continue the vicarious sacrifice, but since that 
time many dissatisfied civilians have blamed 
American leadership for an incomplete victory. No 


one except an ignorant or an untruthful or a mali- 
cious person could do so. We confess to a belief that 
Wade Chance belongs to one of these categories. 

The editorial, ““The Good Samaritan,” has to do 
with the proposal, originally emanating from our 
Mr. Borah, that England should be held accountable 
for illegal acts committed on our shipping prior to 
our entrance into the World War. It states in part: 
“In her mercenary attitude toward her European 
allies in the matter of their war debts it appeared 
that America had ‘touched bottom.’ But the 
civilized world has learned with amazement that 
depths of gross materialism were still unplumbed.” 

This unplumbed depth is, in fact, the claim for 
damages referred to above. The editor continues: 
“Her entry into the great war, shamefully belated as 
it was, renders her present claim grotesque. It out- 
Shylocks Shylock. It is the more nauseous in view 
of the insufferable assumption of moral superiority 
which characterizes the American attitude toward 
Europe; and the canting insinuation that, since 
European resources are destined to be devoted 
sooner or later to another war, they had better be 
transferred for a few generations to God’s own 
country, which alone can be trusted to enjoy them 
and put them out to usury. ... We have not 
criticized the settlement of our debt to America. It 
preserved our dignity at a high price in cash for 
which America sold hers. We have, however, been 
culpably weak in our concessions to America at the 
Washington Naval Conference and in China. It is 
incredible that we shall submit to any further black- 
mail by this international bully. There is an old 
saying that it takes two to make a bargain. Our 
statesmen will do well to remember that it takes two 
gentlemen to make a ‘gentlemen’s agreement.’” 

Somehow, we cannot bring ourselves to feel that 
the editor of the English Review has quite “preserved 
his dignity” at any price. We are prepared to admit 
that the assumption of our moral superiority by 
some of the leading buffoons and mountebanks at 
Washington is as annoying to Europeans as it is 
humiliating to respectable Americans, but it is not 
unfair to add that in assuming such superiority we 
have but followed the genial example of the mother 
country as practiced for generations. 

In this country some of our baser newspapers, 
particularly those catering to large groups of hy- 
phenated Americans, traditionally hostile to Great 
Britain, from time to time outrageously abuse 
anything that is English. Intelligent Englishmen 
consider the source of and the reason for such 
outpourings and discount their importance; they are 
perfectly aware that the Hearst press does not 
represent American public opinion. Nor do we be- 
lieve that the English Review represents English 
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public opinion. But surely, as a Tory organ, it repre- 
sents a class with more education, training, tradition, 
and relative importance than do our gutter news- 
papers published to be read by morons. To find such 
international venom in a conservative publication is 
not only lamentable, it is tragic. 

So much constructive effort, so much honest 
striving toward that good will and friendship which 
should tie together in spirit and in hope members of 
the same family, speaking the same tongue, children 
of the same tradition may be turned into bitterness 
and distrust by an editorial imbecile writing in a fit of 
spleen. Believing as we do that one of the chief hopes 
of the world lies in a fair and friendly codperation be- 


tween the two great English-speaking democracies, 


believing further that there is no good reason why 
such codperation is not possible and practicable, we 
say that such miserable words as those of this 
English editor are tragic in their implications of deep- 
rooted hostility and suspicion. 

They are not isolated expressions. All Europe 
calls us names. And the repercussion in the United 
States is inevitable and sharp. In the recent Senato- 
rial debate on the Italian debt settlement, Senator 
Walsh of Montana voiced temperately but firmly 
the sentiments of many Americans toward the whole 
question of the war and the war debts. He said: 


I cannot sit idly by while my country is traduced 
as a Shylock for insisting upon liquidation of sums 
loaned by it to its allies for the prosecution of the 
war, in which we eventually became jointly engaged 
with them, and to repair its ravages, the imputation 
resting upon the perfectly baseless proposition that 
they were fighting our war. 


Referring to the Italian debt settlement, he said: 


Neither am I perturbed by the assertion that the 
good will of the nations of Europe is worth the sacri- 
fice we are called upon to make. No particularly com- 
mendable spirit has been exhibited in view of the 
prospect of a settlement upon the liberal terms pro- 
posed, no gratitude is displayed for our coming to 
the rescue of their cause when it was desperate or 
for the consideration shown them in connection with 
the loans they so eagerly sought from us, and pre- 
cious little for the aid we extended to relieve the 
destitution which followed in the wake of the war. 

Our experience has not been such as to justify the 
belief that had we at the outset done what they want 
us to do and have always wanted us to do, cancel the 
debt entirely, a more friendly regard would be felt 
toward us. 


We do not criticize Senator Walsh either for his 
feeling or for the manner of his expression. His is 
a calm, reasoned statement. Our sympathy for the 
sufferings of our Allies and our respect for the noble 
efforts they have made to rise superior to their 
disasters are being weakened, if not destroyed, by 
what seems to us like ingratitude. We understand 
them no better than they understand us. We under 


estimate the ravages which four years of war worked 
like poison in the European heart and brain. We are 
shocked and outraged that our old Allies to whose 
cause we linked our own in a burst of utter devotion, 
of generous and willing sacrifice, should from the 
moment of the Armistice not only forget our aid, 
but turn on us bitterly to deride and reproach us. 

Europeans can hardly be persuaded by Senator 
Walsh or anyone else that they did not, in fact, 
fight our war, or at least that their enormous sacri- 
fices did not protect and benefit the United States. 
In their turn, rightly or wrongly, they feel them- 
selves aggrieved by our unwillingness to contribute 
cash to a common cause to which they contributed 
men and by our withdrawal after the war from an 
active and helpful interest in the affairs of Europe. 
Each side ignores the reasoning of the other; each 
side misinterprets the actions and the motives of the 
other. And as misrepresentation follows misrepre- 
sentation and criticism descends into abuse, we drift 
farther and farther apart, while our differences grow 
into angry dislikes and suspicions. 

Barring a few matters of dollars and cents as 
against pounds sterling, barring certain inevitable 
economic differentials, there are no essential or vital 
differences between the ultimate purposes of Great 
Britain and our own. We both want peace that men 
may go about their several avocations in quiet and 
such happiness as God allots to humans on this 
earth to further their own content and the needs of 
their descendents. If in the gross of their endeavors 
they reflect honor on their nation or increase the 
comfort and the welfare of their countrymen, they 
have fulfilled the proper, reasonable function of 
patriots; they have contributed their individual 
quotas of material things and things of the spirit to 
the commonwealth, whether one call it empire or 
republic. If there be no essential difference in our 
aims, obviously we should work together in this 
confused, incoherent world toward that order and 
arrangement which make possible the working out of 
our common purposes, particularly as we believe 
that such order and arrangement benefit, not only 
ourselves, but all nations and peoples. That we shall 
so work together, despite misunderstandings and 
provocations, is our hope and our belief. But the day 
of such coéperation is interminably postponed while 
publicists and politicians on both sides of the oceans 
abuse and vilify one another. We have quoted the 
wretched man of the English Review at length only 
to illustrate a vicious practice of which our press has 
been equally guilty. It is time that all men of heart 
worked together for good, particularly that journal- 
ists and statesmen should endeavor —not by 
flattery or propaganda, but simply by being fair and 
reasonable and courteous and well-intentioned — to 
bring about that good will and understanding be- 
tween proud and sensitive nations by which alone 
the spirit of peace can be made a living thing. 
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MounTAINS OF 
SUDDEN 
DeEsTRUCTION 


Mauna Loa’s_ Recent 

Eruption Focuses Atten- 

tion Upon Other Famous 
Volcanic Peaks 


SMOKE FROM KILAUEA’S FIRE Pit 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea are the two most feared 
openings to that ‘‘ crack in the floor of the Pacific"’ 
over which the Hawaiian Islands are situated. A 
recent eruption of the former destroyed the entire 


village of Hoopuloa 
(De Cou from Ewing Galloway) 


(Ewing Galloway) ON THE BRINK OF THE CRATER 
Looking into the crater of Kilauea at night affords a glimpse of Inferno. Streams of lava like molten metal in a huge furnace illumine blackened 
walls, silhouetting great masses of rock in jagged outline 
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(Elmendorf from Ewing Galloway) 
BROMO AND SMERVE VOLCANOES, JAVA 
Java is famous for its forty-five volcanic peaks which range from 2,000 to 12,040 feet in height 

















(Wide World) (Ewing Galloway) 
PoPpocaTEPETL, MExIco THE CoNE OF VESUVIUS 
An air view of the barren summit of this mountain which still An unusual picture of one of the world’s most press-agented 
emits fumes though no real erruption has been recorded since 1802. volcanoes. Hot cinders and blocks of lava make up the floor of 


Its crater has a diameter of 2,700 feet the crater 
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“Dry” America 


A Close-Up Through English Eyes 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


controversy over the consumption of intoxi- 
cants than I have of plunging into a quarrel 
between a husband and wife or a pair of disillusioned 
divorcees. Such intervention, even if it were 

“mushy” with moderation, would ill become a 
guest — I will not say a stranger or a foreigner, for 
I utterly refuse to call myself by any such ill-omened 
and ambiguous names where America is concerned. 
But though I am not going to take sides or be 
so foolish as to attempt to tell 
the people of the United States 
how they ought to handle their 
drink problem, I wish for British 
purposes to set down certain of 
my observations made on Ameri- 
can soil. Even though they are of 
no practical use in the case of a 
country so deeply committed to 
her present scheme as is America, 
they cannot, I believe, fail to 
prove of interest, and even of 
value, to a part of the American 
people — to all those who are 
not wholly satisfied with the 
present condition of unstable 
equilibrium and who hold that 
the lessons of six years’ ex- 
perience ought to be studied and 
applied. It may be that deeper 
drafts from the goblet of com- 
pulsion are required, or a new 
definition of the term “intoxi- 
cants,” or, lastly, nationalization 
of the liquor trade on the model 
of French Canada’s plan, may prove the way of 
salvation. Though no one with eyes to see or ears to 
hear can consider it possible, or in any conceivable 
sense desirable, to go back to the status quo ante 
bellum, there are several alternatives. America will 
not retrace her steps, but there are many roads 
available besides the one chosen. A via media is, 
after all, an American, if an old-fashioned, highway 
and offers many attractions. So much for the 
general. Now for the particular, and my specific 
observations. 

To begin with, I must note the psychological side 
of the issue. Prohibition has had reactions of the 
most strange and unexpected kind. First, it has 
unquestionably proved to be a most potent form of 
advertisement. After what I have seen in America, 


| HAVE no more intention of taking sides in the 





J. St. Loe STRACHEY 
“It is detains and demoralizing to pass 
laws that cannot be executed without arous- 
ing bitter controversy" 


I feel that the very best thing that could happen to 
me on my professional and commercial side would be 
to be “prohibited.” If I could only persuade Parlia- 
ment here and Congress across the sea to prohibit 
me and my writings I should be a made man. In the 
course of the controversy over whether I ought or 
ought not to be prohibited, and whether my articles 
and books are pernicious or sound, or, again, un- 
deleterious in moderation and when taken in care- 
fully regulated quantities, I should become at once 
a best seller. The struggle on one 
side to enforce prohibition and 
on the other side to circulate my 
forbidden works would consti- 
tute “a dog fight” such as the 
English-speaking races dearly 
love. The detection and trial of 
every Strachey bootlegger would 
send up my circulation by leaps 
and bounds. Imagine my publish- 
ers’ delight at such headlines as: 


TWO LARGE STRACHEY 
DUMPS DISCOVERED 
IN MAINE AND FLORIDA 





ORDERED DESTROYED 





Application of the Customs Au- 

thorities for Three More Granite 

Crushers to Expedite Process of 
Destruction 





QUESTION IN THE SENATE 





Does THE Cost oF PROHIBITING STRACHEY WIPE 
Out THE BENEFITS OF THE DEBT SETTLEMENT? 





One More Example of British Perfidity 
John Bull Has the Laugh on Us Again 


Seriously, it is clear that prohibition in a matter of 
general interest is a perpetual suggestion to mankind 
to taste the forbidden thing and see for himself 
what there is in it. A stern order not to walk on the 
grass is an invitation to do so — whereas, without 
the prohibitory suggestion, the pedestrian, for 
the sake of his thin shoes, would carefully avoid the 
green. What really keeps people from spoiling 
the grass with ugly tramplings is such delicately 
composed notices as I have seen on the campus of 
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a certain American university. Their aim is not to 
coerce but to conciliate. The grass is a thing to be 
enjoyed, but it will not be enjoyable if trampled on; 
the public should guard its own interests. If you 
cross the campus with the intention of doing no 
harm, you will not tread where others have trodden. 
Suggestions that avoid naked negation are far more 
effective than hortatory legends of the police or 
other authorities. You cannot suck the honeyed 
delights of rebellion out of courteously worded invi- 
tations to be a good citizen and not spoil the turf! 
But prohibition brings 


bare majority may be enough, but not in cases of 
coercive legislation. There, a forty-five per cent 
minority of the nation may be able to beat your 
law and, in the process of beating it, may throw 
the whole community into confusion. You cannot 
light-heartedly pass laws and expect them to work 
simply because they seem perfect to the enthusiast 
and apparently command the approval of the 
public. Further, one must never forget the millions 
who will act, and act quite sincerely, on the princi- 
ple expressed by the balancing candidate. “I am,” 

he declared, “in favor of 





about something more 
than the cultivation of 
contrariness. In certain 
casesit does precisely what 
it was intended not to do, 
that is, it automatically 
turns well-intentioned 
people into lawbreakers. 
It is a familiar fact that 
an amateur bicyclist finds 
a fatal attraction in the 


“Dry” America as it appears to the disin- 
terested observation of an Englishman is a 
matter of vital interest to both wets and drys. 
Mr. Strachey, who ended thirty years of service 
as editor of the London ‘‘Spectator”’ a few 
months ago, had full opportunity during his 
American tour last fall to collect the material 

for this article 


this law but agin its en- 
forcement.” That may be 
a good “get out” in the 
case of a law forbid- 
ding hotels to put short 
sheets and blankets on 
their beds — sheets and 
blankets that, in the 
words of Isaiah, will not 
cover a man. It is, never- 
theless, dangerous and 





things that he most wishes 
to avoid. The ruts and the prominent stones in 
the middle of the road, and the gutters on each 
side, are the exact places to which he is forced by 
some demon within to steer his wheel. The negative 
proposition invariably stirs up resistances; in a pub- 
lic notice only the affirmative is really successful. 

No doubt there is an element of error in this, as 
there is inevitably in all attempts to lay down ab- 
solute and general propositions on moral or political 
questions — certain of those proverbial exceptions 
that support the rule not excepted. There are, that 
is to say, general prohibitions which do their work 
and are observed by all. If these are analyzed, how- 
ever, it will be found, not only that they are few in 
number, but that they always concern matters 
upon which there is something very like universal 
agreement. Take the greatest of all taboos, that 
against murder. Here 1s a piece of prohibition to 
which we all assent. Therefore, there is no opposition 
to it, even by the most contradictory of sane man- 
kind. We all feel that, but for this taboo, we should 
not dare to walk alone down a dark street or even 
to lay our heads on our pillows. It is the same with 
stealing, and assault, and keeping the highways 
unobstructed. When there is an unchallenged agree- 
ment, but only then, will the path of simple, plain, 
downright prohibition prove practicable for the 
legislator. Without this general assent he must 
seek to reach his goal by other ways — ways which 
may seem slow, long, and indirect, but which, all 
the same, afford a better route than the short cut 
past the precipices of pure negation. 

Again, it is not enough to say that if you can 
secure the consent of the majority you have a right 
to prohibit. In affirmative matters the will of a 


demoralizing to pass laws 
that cannot be executed without arousing bitter 
controversy. It was considerations such as these 
that induced Solon to make his famous reply to the 
man who asked him whether he felt sure that he had 
given Athens the very best laws that could be de- 
vised. Wise and effective was that reply: “I have not 
attempted to give the Athenians the best laws that 
could be made, but only the best laws which they 
would bear.” That is a saying which should be 
written over the doors of every Parliament house 
and every State capitol. 


UPERADVERTISEMENT is not the only un- 
expected result of prohibition. It hashad a special 

and curiously perverse reaction on young people 
of both sexes — though it should be noted that this 
particularly bad reaction is for the most part con- 
fined to the youth of the rich, professional, and well- 
to-do classes. In the days before prohibition it was 
rare even for society girls in the United States to 
drink wine in any quantity, and still rarer for them 
to drink spirits, while at the universities, though 
liquor was easily procurable, it did not occur to the 
average student to adopt anything approaching the 
drink habit. For youths and girls to be the worse 
for liquor in a fashionable ballroom was practically 
unknown — quite as unknown as it is in Europe. 
Now, unless the gossip of the great American cities 
is to be rejected as pure invention, a youthful dancer 
somewhat the worse for liquor is no uncommon 
sight. This ill-omened change, I cannot help believ- 
ing, is due to that feeling of defiance which exists, 
and on many grounds ought to exist, in the minds 
of the younger generation. They feel that they can- 
not take everything — or, (Continued on page 558) 
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“What’s the Constitution Among FriendsP”’ 


HE cynical politician 
who once remarked, 
*“What’s the Constitu- 


tion among friends?” finds his 
jeering inquiry, altered only 
slightly, echoed by the House 
of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. “What’s the Constitu- 
tion among Congressmen when 
their jobs or the House rules are 
at stake?” The query is well in 
order as a consequence of the 
extraordinary action of the 
House in refusing point-blank 


By Robert B. Smith 








Mandates of the Constitution 
seem to mean little so far as the 
House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. That body has just gone 
on record as refusing to make 
the reapportionment of its seats 
which the Constitution requires 
after each decennial census. The 
result is an even stronger hold of 
the rural sections upon the vote 
of the country. The author, 
Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, ex- 

plains the situation 


desires also to state in this con- 
nection that it is informed that 
this has been treated as a 
question of privilege at various 
times in past history of con- 
gressional legislation.” 

In 1890, Speaker Reed re- 
affirmed General Keifer’s de- 
cision, and in 1900, Speaker 
Henderson, after quoting the 
language of the Constitution, 
said: ‘“‘Both (the taking of the 
census and the reapportion- 
ment) are absolutely and ex- 
plicitly commanded by the 








to carry out the mandate of 











Constitution.” 








the Constitution which requires 
it to reapportion its member- 
ship every ten years following the decennial census. 

Article I, Section 2, of the Constitution, as modi- 
fied by the Fourteenth Amendment, provides: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several states according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each state, 
excluding Indians not taxed. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meet- 
ing of the Congress of the United States and within 
every subsequent term of Io years, in such manner 
as they shall by law direct. 


For six years, now, the lawmakers have ignored 
that command of the nation’s basic law. Every 
attempt to change the basis of representation to 
conform to the constitutional requirement has been 
blocked. The census committee of the House, after 
five years of deliberation, voted overwhelmingly 
against reapportionment. An effort was made to 
discharge the committee and bring the issue squarely 
before the House on the ground that it was a con- 
stitutional question occupying a status of highest 
privilege. Every precedent in the history of the 
House sustained that contention. In 1882, Speaker 
Keifer, holding that House rules must always make 
way for a constitutional question, ruled: “It is a 
fact of which we must take notice that this Congress 
must pass an apportionment bill, fixing the number 
of Representatives in the next Congress, or serious 
consequences must follow. The consideration of this 
question is analogous, perhaps, to no other question 
that is made imperative by the Constitution upon 
Congress. In view, therefore, of the character and 
scope of this measure and its constitutional char- 
acter, the Chair feels bound to hold that it is a 
question of high constitutional privilege. The Chair 


Speaker Nicholas Longworth, 
on April 8, 1926, conceded that all the precedents 
favored the contention that reapportionment was 
a privileged question. Nevertheless, he decided to 
submit the question to the House itself. He called 
upon the House to decide whether its own rules or 
the Constitution were paramount. The phrasing 
of the question as he put it left no room to dodge. 
“Is the consideration of the bill called up by the 
motion of the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Barbour) in order as a question of constitutional 
privilege, the rule prescribing the order of business 
to the contrary notwithstanding?” 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the House 
voted 265 to 87 in the negative. The House there- 
fore will continue to operate on the. basis of the 
Ig10 census. So far as the House is concerned, the 
census of 1920 might as well never have been taken. 
Millions of American citizens will be virtually dis- 
franchised in so far as representation in the House 
is concerned. The old “rotten borough” system of 
Great Britain, which kept England seething with 
agitation until it was abolished in the early part of 
the Nineteenth Century, has been revived and trans- 
planted to America. It was against this very con- 
dition that the framers of the Constitution sought 
to protect the American electorate. But the jobs of 
those now sitting in the House will be secure unless 
the voters drive them out in November, and that, 
apparently, is all that they concern themselves about. 


Will the precedent for ignoring the Constitu- 
tion now clearly established, it is hard to foresee 
how, or when, the House can ever be compelled to 
reapportion its membership to give equality of 
representation to the American people. There is no 
power that can be invoked (Continued on page 558) 
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Ape Laws as Political Medicine 
By Duncan Aikman 


HE average local moralist below the Poto- 
mac believes that Leopold and Loeb killed 
Bobbie Franks because they were evolu- 
tionists. He believes that Russian Communists 
nationalized women because they were evolution- 
ists; that the Kaiser started the World War because 
he was an evolutionist; that everything unpleasant, 
violent, or scandalous in modern society proceeds 
out of the evolutionist heresy; and that all evolu- 
tionists, because they do not accept the literal 
infallibility of the Bible, are rebels against God, 
morality, and the social order. He believes that 
people who reject any passage in the Bible are no 
more Christian, and are more dangerously anti- 
Christian, than avowed atheists. He believes that 
salvation can come only by faith, and that if his 
children are tempted by a 


the overwhelming majority of its people, is commis- 


‘sioned of God to save the rest of the nation, by 


legal statute or by any other means, from the curse 
of modern intellectual paganism? 

Put yourself in the place of the average Southern 
moralist. Let these ideas of the criminality of evo- 
lution, — a woman evangelist in El Paso recently 
called evolutionary teaching worse than murder 
because it sends souls to hell rather than bodies to 
the undertaker, — of the reality of damnation, and 
of the Christian duty to bring salvation arrange 
themselves in their logical order as they do in the 
minds of a people impregnable to doubt or to argu- 
ment. Feel the emotional impetus that these think- 
ers get from the approval of the only leaders with 
whom they come into personal contact and from 
their own angry sense of su- 
perior virtue outraged by hea- 





high-school teacher or a high- 
school textbook to reject, or 
even to doubt, the first chapter 
of Genesis, they will burn for- 
ever — barring reconversion — 
in literal hell-fire. His pastor 
and his religious press — which 
is read more carefully in the 
bookless Southern villages than 
in most sections — have been 
telling him all this for years. 
More than likely his secular 





Just a year ago, John T. Scopes, 
young Dayton, Tennesse, high-school 
teacher, was awaiting trial for viola- 
ting his State’s ‘monkey law,” and 
the stage was being set for a spec- 
tacular legal battle. Since that time 
anti-evolution sentiment has made 
strides. Mr. Aikman, whose frequent 
comments upon Main Street's follies 
and virtues have gained for him a 
wide audience, forecasts the injection 
of the monkey-law virus into politics 


then intellectuals. Add the 
thrill of victory that they got 
from the Scopes verdict and 
other less spectacular tests of 
power. When you have done 
that, you have begun to meas- 
ure the strength and the dan- 
ger of the anti-evolutionist 
crusade in politics. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think 
that in spite of the revelations 
of the Scopes trial, the 








press, whether it be the county 
weekly, the small-town daily, —- 

or the mechanically metropolitan but intellectually 
provincial newspaper from the nearby city, gives 
such ideas its constant blessing. Today, for entirely 
obvious reasons, his politicians — formerly chary of 
theological commitments — are beginning to add 
their fervent indorsements. 

For it is a fair axiom that nothing succeeds in 
politics like making your constituents feel good 
about themselves, especially if, after they have been 
slighted, you can make them feel themselves better 
than the slighters. During the past year or two, the 
Southern moralist has become sharply aware that 
certain circles of Eastern and Northern opinion — 
which his mind associated with bathtub parties, 
moral turpitude, atheism, and social equality for 
negroes — have been calling him a “yokel” and 
making sport of both him and his theology. What 
more natural, then, than that artful masseurs of 
self-esteem should begin proclaiming as the first 
article of their political creed that the plain people 
are right about theology; that the South, having 
preserved Christianity pure and undefiled among 


strength of the movement is 
still underestimated. Regardless of the compara- 
tively slight progress made by anti-evolution stat- 
utes on the national scale as yet, and of the partial 
checks administered during the past winter, the 
movement may from several aspects still be re- 
garded as in its infancy. 


EOGRAPHICALLY, the size of the anti-evo- 
lution success belt is not appalling. Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi have laws of the same 
pattern as those on which the Scopes conviction was 
secured. The Oklahoma Legislature has repealed a 
similar law subject to a popular referendum, with, 
however, a good chance that repeal-will be defeated. 
In Texas, by order of the state school textbook 
commission, passages referring to evolution have 
been deleted from a work in elementary biology — 
the only prescribed text outside the higher educa- 
tional courses to contain such passages. Similar 
action was taken in North Carolina two years ago by 
the state board of education, and the Florida Legis- 
lature, as far back as 1923, made a recommendation 
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for deletions by resolution 
but not by enactment. The 
Atlanta school board re- 
solved in February that it 
would not permit the 
teaching of evolution in the 
schools of that city, and it 
has appointed a committee 
to investigate offending 
teachers. Without doubt, in 
a large number of smaller 
communities, not confined 
to the South by any means, 
evolutionary teaching has 
been practically prevented 
by unofficial intimations 
that the school authorities 
or public opinion or the 
local ministerial alliance, 
or all three, would not stand for it. On the other 
hand, since January, 1925, anti-evolution laws have 
been defeated or killed in committee in the Legisla- 
tures of Texas, Georgia, Virginia, and Kentucky. 


’ 


7 order to forecast the course of the struggle, one 
must look to the strategic value of the opposing 
positions, to the physical strength, the staying 
powers, and the relative morale of the contending 
forces, rather than to the momentary map of the 
lines of battle. For good or for evil, the evolution 
question is now in politics, and anti-evolution success 
depends on the uses which practical politicians can 
make of the matter. Certain recent signs, as well as 
the basic factors in the situation, suggest that they 
can make a lot. 

It is an issue that starts out with the support of 
a tremendous majority. In every Southern State, 
members of the strictly Fundamentalist sects com- 
pose a larger bloc of voters than any other group, 
and it must be remembered, too, that the technically 
unchurched are by no means overwhelmingly 
evolutionist in their sympathies. Other things being 
equal, the crusader for an anti-evolution law has the 
edge on all rivals when it comes to a contest for the 
support of this bloc. Even when other things are not 
equal, there is always the chance that an undesirable 
but shrewd candidate, by making anti-evolution the 
dominant emotional issue of a campaign, can corral 
the majority regardless of the merits of all the 
other issues and candidates. It seems possible, in 
fact, that this very move will be made in the Texas 
primary campaign for the governorship just begin- 
ning. Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson’s administration is 
thoroughly discredited by state-highway and prison- 
pardon scandals. When these scandals came to a 
head last winter, the state textbook commission, 
mainly appointed by Governor Ferguson, and of 
which she is ex-officio chairman, deleted the evo- 
lutionary passages from Moon’s “Elementary 
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A Now Historic BuILDING 

Robinson's Drug Store in Dayton, Tennessee, now has a 
brass plate marking the table where, over ginger ale and 
grape juice, the famous test of Tennessee’s monkey law 
was planned 


Biology.” As the campaign 
gets hotter, itis possible that 
more will be heard of this. 
It would not be surprising 
if such accomplished strate- 
gists as the Fergusons came 
forward during the present 
campaign with proposals to , 
support an anti-evolution 
bill in the next Legislature, 
citing the action of the 
textbook commission as 
an evidence of zeal and 
good faith. 

If this should happen, the 
effect on the other candi- 
dates might prove both 
interesting and instructive. 
| For those who belong to the 
Fundamentalist sects themselves, there might be a 
strong temptation to come out for an anti-evolution 
law in order to prove themselves equally as good 
Christians as their rivals. Or if the active advocacy 
seemed politically unnecessary, they might treat 
the issue with a silence which would virtually give 
consent to the anti-evolution program. In any case, 
it is difficult to imagine any contemporary Southern 
politician in a state-wide contest meeting a well- 
started anti-evolution crusade with open opposition. 
He might make the effort skillfully and conscien- 
tiously in the name of liberalism or of the ancient 
American tradition of the separation of Church and 
State, but sooner or’ later he would find that his 
enemies had jockeyed him into something which to 
religiously zealous voters had the sound, appearance, 
and fury of a religious debate. If he presumed to de- 
fend the “doctrine of damnation” as a fit public- 
school subject, he would certainly end up, whether 
he believed in evolution or not, by being classed as 
an evolutionist. Arguments would do him no good, 
because to the Fundamentalist bloc the mere act of 





‘arguing would suggest blasphemy against God and 


revealed religion. After that, his chances of election 
would be about as good as those of an avowed 
atheist seeking the presidency of a Southern Baptist 
theological seminary. In fact, he would be lucky if, 
in the numerically superior evangelical camps, he did 
not become known as the “atheist candidate.” 


HE anti-evolution cause, in other words, remains 

a potent winning issue for Southern politicians 
who are desperate enough for issues to use it. Its 
only drawback is that immediately the anti-evolu- 
tionist banner is raised, it tends to force all candi- 
dates under its folds, so that, although the cause 
triumphs, the candidate who raised the banner can 
by no means be certain of winning on it himself. 
Furthermore, as all canny politicians know, religious 
issues in politics are (Continued on page 558) 
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Impressionists of the Theatre 
Three Artists of Mood, Light, and Setting 


_ 7... the last ten years the theatre in 
America has achieved a notable inde- 
pendence. It has become more than a reflection 
of European tendencies and has developed 
amazingly along its own creative lines. Progress 
in dramatic staging and presentation has given 
birth to a widespread interest in theatre arts. In 
contrast to the meticulous realisms of Belasco 
are the modern innovations of Craig, Jones, and 
Norman Bel Geddes, all of whom have afforded 
full scope to present-day mechanical knowledge 
and its zsthetic applications. 


What Craig has done for Europe, Robert ° 


Edmond Jones has done for America. His 
career as a designer for the theatre began in 
New York in 1911. An imaginative symbolism 
pervades his work. He relates various scenes of a 
play by his creations of light, color, and atmos- 
phere that are in keeping with the psychological 
states of the characters. In London his settings 


have won wide recognition, especially those for 
““Macbeth.” In spite of the cajoleries of critics 
they have prepared the way for a new growth of 
the American theatre, and for appreciation of 
such superproductions as “The Miracle,” with 
its silent stage and religious vastness. 

The wonder of “The Miracle” is not so much 
in its “eliminating the picture frame,” as in its 
adaptions of Gothic architecture to the interiors 
of various theatres. In New York the imagina- 
tive conceptions of Norman Bel Geddes have 
made thestaging of this pageanta triumph in the 
history of drama. His settings for “‘Dante”’ and 
for “Joan of Arc” are on an equal scale of merit. 

The drawings that here represent the work of 
these three artists can in no way do justice to the 
inspirational magnitude of their achievements. 
As drawings they can only suggest in the barest 
sort of way the plan, the artistry, the play of 
light and color of which each setting consists. 





(Francis Bruguiere) 


‘JOAN OF ARC” 


A simple, yet strikingly effective, setting for a scene in ‘‘ Joan of Arc” designed by Norman Bel Geddes 
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(Courtesy Norman Bel Geddes) 


“ THe MiraAcLe” 
The dim, vaulted silence of the execution scene is irregularly broken by the confused clamor of the mob 


(Courtesy Norman Bel Geddes) D ‘ 
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This drama, for which Geddes designed the staging, has never been publicly presented 
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“THE Jest” 


Sam Benelli’s play, for 
which Robert Edmond Jones 
suggested the settings and 
lighting arrangements, was 
first done in this country by 
John and Lionel Barry- 
more. During the past 
season, the play has been 
revived in New York with 
Basil Sydney in John 
Barrymore's réle Al- 
bphonse Ehtier playing op- 
posite. The drawing above 
is Mr. Jones’ suggestion for 
Act Three 
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“Love FoR Love” 
This courtly decorative 
effect is in keeping with 

the character of the play 
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“* HAMLET’ 


For ‘‘Hamlet,” Mr. 
Jones designed a single 
set which, with various 
changes in lighting and 
the arrangement of por- 
tigres and other proper- 
ties, served for the entire - 
production as played by 
John Barrymore. At the 
left appears his arrange- 
ment for Act Five, Scene 
One—the burial of 
Ophelia. Not all the 
comments upon Mr. 
Jones’ efforts were fa- 
vorable. One critic com- 
plained of this scene 
that Ophelia was being 
buried in the parlor 








(All three photos from “Towards a New Theatre,” ‘by Gordon Craig. 


Courtesy E. P. Dutton Co.) 


“MASQUE OF LONDON” 


Craig designed this setting 
of Wapping Old Stairs 
for a drama he never 
finished. Wapping Old 
Stairs was conceived as a 
place where all dead souls 
were brought and assigned 
to some wretched trade or 
business 


Edward Gordon Craig, 
although an Englishman, 
has exerted a profound in- 
fluence on the develop- 
ment of the American 
theatre. [twas after acting 
for many years, largely in 
Shakespearean réles, that 
he became interested in 
drawing and design. His 
experiments have led to 
the introduction of impor- 
tant changes in scenery, 
costuming, lighting, and 
stage management 
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“HAMLET” 


The ghost scenes from 
“Hamlet” have been the 
object of much controversy 
and experiment. Jones 
pictured his ghost as a 
pillar of light cast against 
a dark background. Craig 
hasother ideas and above is 
shown his interpretative 
setting for the appear- 
ances of the “‘ ghostly con- 


_ fessor.” “‘Hamlet” is but 


one of the Shakespearean 
plays to which Craig has 
given his attention. His 
settings for ‘‘ Macbeth” 
are particularly weird and 
effective in their sugges- 
tion of the mysterious 
mists which hover about 
the crags near Inverness 
Castle 


“ELECTRA” 


This scene for a produc- 
tionof‘ ‘Electra’ in which 
Eleanora Duse took the 
leading réle suggests ‘‘a 
little lady taking a little 
revenge with great gusto” 
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An Economist Faces the Tariff 


OR more than 
one hundred 
years the United 


States has had a pro- 
tective tariff. The 
protective principle was 
introduced in 1816; it 
was expanded and 
strengthened until 
1828, after which rates 
were gradually lowered 


By Ernest Minor Patterson 





The tariff, for years a bone of contention be- 
tween the great political parties, now cuts across 
party lines. Many Republican farmers and 
Republican financiers are advocating a reduction 
in present rates, while from the South, Democratic 
industrialists maintain a discreet silence. The 
present article, whose author is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania, is one 
of the best purely economic statements on the sub- 

ject which has come to our attention 


itself. There is a strong. 
tendency in tariffs to 
be permanent. 

These temporary 
difficulties have been 
four in number. The 
first was imaginary, but 
widely believed. Many 
people feared that dur- 
ing the war large stocks 
of goods had accumu- 
lated in the European 





until the outbreak of the 


= belligerent countries and 





Civil War and then 
again raised. Since that 
time rates have never returned to the level of the 
middle of the last century. Under our present law, 
enacted in 1922, the rates are the highest in our 
history. Although England abandoned protective 
tariffs eighty years ago, we have not only retained 
them, but with occasional reactions have continued 
to raise the rates. 

While the tariff argument is regularly with us and 
has been the chief issue in many a political cam- 
paign, the topic is now before us in a new form. 
America’s position in the world has changed. Our 
financial influence has grown tremendously. We are 
on balance a creditor nation. Whereas formerly we 
could maintain an export balance without difficulty 
because we were debtors, more effort is now needed 
to sell our products. Payments by other countries, 
if we insist on them, will press in upon us, giving us 
an import balance. With so sudden a change in our 
international economic position, what policy should 
be followed? Shall we adhere to that of over one 
hundred years, perhaps raising tariff barriers still 
higher, or shall we attempt certain adjustments in 
view of our altered status and our new problems? 

It is well first to distinguish between those in- 
ternational problems that we hope are temporary 
in their nature and those that are clearly of a more 
permanent sort. In the postwar confusion there are 
a number of influences whose strength and impor- 
tance will diminish with the passing of time, and 
it would not be wise to alter our policies materially 
to meet temporary conditions abroad. Unfortunately, 
this is just what we have done. Faced with difficul- 
ties, partly imaginary and for the most part tem- 
porary, we raised the barriers to foreign goods in 
1922 by adopting tariff schedules that are generally 
conceded to be the highest in our history. It is 
comparatively easy to raise rates, since any harmful 
effects are apt to be widely diffused. It is always 
difficult to lower them after industry has adjusted 


would be dumped in 
huge quantities on the American market. We need 
not suppose that many of our well-informed manu- 
facturers were seriously misled on this point, but 
the general public was, and the argument had an 
important influence on public opinion in 1922. A 
second temporary influence has been the organiza- 
tion of many new European states. We need not be 
surprised that in their earlier years many of them 
have attempted to strengthen their independence 
by means of high tariffs. Even though we may 
believe their policy a shortsighted one, we need 
not wonder at their action. Yet their procedure 
had little significance for the United States and 
should not affect our legislation. 


HE third consideration is the currency deprecia- 

tion of many foreign countries. As currency of a 
country falls in the world markets, exports from that 
country are stimulated, and we have what is known 
as “exchange dumping.” While this is a very real 
fact, its significance has been much exaggerated — 
especially for the United States. The decline of 
the German mark brought a few problems to some 
of the countries of Europe along a very few lines, 
but not many, and was of practically no significance 
to us. The present decline of the French and Belgian 
francs and the weakness of the Italian lira may for 
a time stimulate exports from those countries to the 
United States. It is not probable, however, that the 
net effect will be great, and it is to be hoped that 
stabilization of these currencies will soon be accom- 
plished. Certainly we should not in any way alter 
our policies because of this influence. The fourth 
temporary influence is more important than the 
others because, while some of the forces at work 
make it temporary, there are reasons why it may 
be more permanent. I refer to the declining price 
level in countries that seem to be definitely on the 
gold standard. England and Germany are the most 
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significant for us. Their currencies are most defi- 
nitely stabilized, and their foreign trade is large. 
During the last year the decline in the wholesale 
price level has been about six points in Germany and 
seventeen points in England, with the movement 
still continuing in both countries. 


_\ERMANY is so organized that she can pros- 
per only if her foreign trade is thriving. This 
trade in prewar days was said to represent more 
than half of her total trade. She can sell goods 
abroad as a part of her ordinary business activities 
only if prices of German goods are low. She can in 
addition pay reparations as expected only if her 
prices are extremely low. Similarly, England can 
prosper and in addition continue to pay our Govern- 
ment only if British prices can be kept low enough 
to stimulate her exports. For both countries the 
movement to date is due largely, though not en- 
tirely, to temporary forces. Postwar reorganization 
and a return to the gold standard have been the 
leading explanations of the situation. 

But this brings us to the most lasting influences 
with which we must reckon. Temporary forces 
will gradually disappear, and our own policies may 
be formulated without reference to them. Long- 
run forces, however, cannot be entirely ignored. 
First there is the question of reparations — par- 
ticularly from Germany — and the related topic of 
Interallied debts. There is no use in attempting to 
separate the two. Not only do our associates in the 
late war insist that they are related, but in the very 
nature of the case there is a connection. Mr. Hughes, 
as Secretary of State, was correct in his contention 
that England, France, and the rest are indebted to 
us whether Germany pays or not, yet their capacity 
to pay us will surely be enhanced if Germany pays 
them. Rathenau once 
pointed out that each | 
country concerned 
may be viewed as a 
link in a chain. Ger- 
many at one end is 
related to the others 
in.only one way, as 
debtor; the United 
States at the other 
end has only a one- 
way relationship, that 
of creditor; the other 
countries as interme- 
diate links are both 
debtors and creditors. 
The flow of payments 
is definitely and 
strongly toward the 
United States. 

The second fact 
of permanent 


(United) 








MILLIONS OF IDLE DOLLaRs IN SHIPS 


Shall we send them to sea and prevent other nations from reaping profits 

which might pay their debts by carrying our goods? High tariff rates are 

“peculiarly inconsistent" with the development of a large merchant marine, 
thinks Mr. Patterson 


importance is that even had there been no war the 
United States would soon have reached a stage of 
so-called “economic maturity.” We were no longer 
young, no longer finding it necessary to get capital 
from abroad. Instead, we were able to supply most 
of our own capital needs and were beginning to lend 
abroad, chiefly in Latin America. We had even 
gone well through the second stage of our economic 
growth. America had for years been paying interest 
on earlier loans and in any case was about ready 
to enter the third stage, that of becoming a lender 
to others. This transition was hastened by the war. 
That the change has occurred is evidenced by the 
facts. One is that we are now importers of consider- 
able quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials; 
another is that manufactures are a more important 
part of our exports than ever before. Still another 
is that we have rapidly increased our loans abroad 
until they are said to amount now to more than 
$9,000,000,000. This amount is aside from the sums 
due our Government from foreign Governments. 
An increase in the export of manufactured goods 
has been made possible by a growth of our manufac- 
turing capacity until it is greater than is needed 
for the domestic market. This is exactly the condi- 
tion that exists among the industrialized countries 
of Western Europe and means that we are now ready 
to join in the struggle for such raw materials as are 
needed by all and for control of the markets in 
which we shall desire to sell our goods. 


WE may summarize here by saying that we are 
a country which has adhered to a protective 
tariff policy for more than one hundred years and 
have at present the highest rates in our history. 
We are suddenly faced with the fact that our world 
position has altered, and permanently so. We are 
entitled to receive 

"* 4 several hundred mil- 

' lion dollars a year in 
| payment on debts due 
our Government and 
$500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 a year 
more as interest on 
private debts. Is 
there any occasion to 
alter our tariff policy? 
Shall we raise rates or 
lower them? Shall we 
offer protection to 
new groups, that is, 
the farmers, or shall 
we do nothing at all? 
At the very outset 
we shall do well to 
avoid exaggerations. 
It is easy to overstate 
the significance even 
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of the tariff or of the election of a Republican rather 
than a Democratic President. Our country is enor- 
mous, and we shall probably not suffer acutely, no 
matter what we do. But we can ease the strain, 
lessen some of our own difficulties, and materially 
assist the people of Europe if we can formulate and 
carry out an intelligently planned policy of some 
sort. What we shall do depends on what we believe 
and what we desire. If we are enthusiastic believers 
in the hoary “make work” or “full dinner pail” 
argument, we shall either do nothing or perhaps we 
shall raise tariff rates still higher in order to “make 
more work” or to “fill more dinner pails.” Let us 
hope that most of us have passed this stage in our 
thinking. . 

If we believe in making no plans at all but prefer 
to “muddle through” or to “wait for something 
to turn up,” — which seems to be our attitude 
toward the coal industry, — we shall of course just 
drift along. Of if we adhere firmly to the old con- 
tention that a man of determination can lift himself 
by his boot straps, we shall go on demanding that 
foreign Governments pay us huge amounts, that 
interest and dividends on private investments are 
to reach us regularly — and then shall be properly 
distressed if our imports exceed our exports. If our 
enthusiasm for this doctrine is sufficiently great, 
we shall also advocate a subsidy for our merchant 
marine and a still higher protective tariff. 


UR desires, as distinct from our beliefs, will 
doubtless vary. Some who export little but are 
concerned with a good domestic market for what 
we manufacture will favor high duties, at least on 
the products in which they are interested. Those 
who hope to develop foreign sales may argue that 
imports will help pay for exports and, wishing to 
stimulate exports, will favor large imports and per- 
haps want the tariff lowered. Some whose incomes 
seem fairly sure are concerned with lower prices for 
what they buy and welcome a large volume of 
goods on the market, no matter what the source. 
They, too, will want tariffs lowered. Others who 
pay high prices for all the articles they purchase 
may look for relief through a tariff on their own 
products. Advocates of a large American merchant 
marine will find it hard to reconcile their policies 
with those of irreconcilables who insist that debtors 
must adhere strictly to their promises. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that the 
tariff cannot be considered as a separate issue. Our 
industrial organization has been developed under 
protective tariffs and is in its present form partially 
dependent on the tariff. A century of high protection 
has molded our economic structure and influenced 
our thoughts. The extent to which we wish to 
develop our export trade, foster a merchant marine, 
collect interest and principal due us from abroad, 
and many other matters must determine our tariff 


policy. On each of these questions extended argu- 
ment is possible, though it cannot be undertaken in a 
brief paper. Yet it is necessary to indicate the rela- 
tion of these matters to one another. None of them 
should be decided without reference to all the rest. 


OTICE first the merchant marine. There has 
been introduced into the Senate a bill that is 

said to be supported by many shipbuilding interests. 
Its purpose is apparently to furnish subsidy aid 
in shipbuilding. Waiving discussion of the general 
question of a subsidy, which of course means heavier 
taxation, notice what is involved. One important 
way in which foreigners can make payments to us is 
by the carrying trade. If we think it wise to stimu- 
late our merchant marine through subsidies we can 
do two things. First, we can insist on carrying many 
or most of our own goods and thus prevent for- 
eigners from using this method of paying for our 
exports or of remitting what is due us on debt 
account. This forces them to send us still more 
commodities and makes doubtful the wisdom. of 
high tariffs to keep these goods out. Second, if in 
addition our vessels carry any goods for foreigners, 
that very fact adds to the amount they owe us. 
In order to pay they must send something — pre- 
sumably more commodities. An American merchant 
marine will tend to increase our imports. If we 
develop such a marine by subsidy or otherwise, 
high tariffs are peculiarly inconsistent. It does not 
follow that we should not maintain an American 
merchant marine. But if we avoid paying foreigners, 
say $150,000,000 in freights, we thereby lessen 
our Own exports to a corresponding amount unless 


-we are ready to accept some other form of service 


from them or receive their commodities. 

This suggests immediately the problem of in- 
ternational indebtedness. Our Government and 
private investors have combined claims amounting 
to $20,000,000,000 or more. Our official policy to- 
ward the Government’s share is that we expect all 
of the principal to be paid and in addition certain 
moderate amounts of interest. Presumably, private 
investors expect every cent of both principal and 
interest. Doubtless, we are to take the debt settle- 
ments at their face value, and will not wish unduly 
to harass the finance ministers of foreign countries. 
They must first tax their own people to get the 
funds and then search among their bankers for the 
dollar exchange they need. This American exchange 
will be available to the Governments of England, 
France, Italy, and Belgium chiefly through exports 
from those countries sent directly or indirectly to us. 
The more we collect, the more goods we shall receive. 
The more we hold back these foreign goods and 
services by tariffs, or by subsidizing our own 
merchant fleet, the harder will be the task of our 
debtors, and the less we shall receive. Everything 
depends on what we want. (Continued on page 559) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


_ 


HOMAS BEER’S new book, “The 

Mauve Decade” (Knopf), sets. me 

once more trying to convey my 
constant and endless delight in this prose 
master of contemporary American Titer. 
ature. With its enchantment full upon me, 
I am left wondering what I can say of it 
that I have not already said of its pre- 
decessors. Assuredly, it has the romantic 
brilliance of “Sandoval” and the bio- 
graphical irony of “Stephen Crane,” the 
fascination of a work of fiction and the 
stimulating quality of a first-rate piece of 
historical research. There is biography in 
this volume and autobiography, literary 
and social history, politics, and even fic- 
tion, but all these elements are fused by a 
witty imagination and a glamorous style 
into a narrative which conceals the au- 
thor’s tireless patience and labor beneath 
a scintillating surface. 

“The Mauve Decade” is described by 
Mr. Beer as a picture of “American Life 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century,” 
but it has nothing in common, save a few 
names, with any other history of the 
eighteen-nineties. It is not concerned 
merely with fin-de-siécle literature, for, 
although essentially a chapter in literary 
history, its scope is bewilderingly compre- 
hensive, yet it is so well knit, so skillfully 
composed, that it never becomes a diffuse 
hodgepodge of miscellaneous peeps into 
the past such as the popular compilers 
are now so complacently manufacturing. 
Mr. Beer’s ladies are as various as Louisa 
Alcott and Frances Willard and Anna 
Held and Kitty Kane; his men range from 
Bronson Alcott at Emerson’s funeral to 
Theodore Roosevelt worrying about what 
breeches he should wear in a parade, from 
Paul du Chaillu stunned by the spectacle 
of une actrice vierge to Henry Mills Alden 
bowdlerizing manuscripts for Harpers 
Magazine; and his themes are as varied as 
the Free Silver campaign and the Chicago 
World’s Fair, an analysis of the Irish- 
American inferiority complex and an 
account of the genesis of the cult of 
American womanhood. 


AX these diverse subjects appear, not 
as undigested lumps of library re- 
search in newspaper files, but as infinite 
variations upon a single theme. The author 
does not discuss Bryan and Free Silver or 
the Pullman strike in termsof political and 
social reform, but as phenomena related 
to the growth of the American national 
being as were the prudishness, the prodi- 
gality, and the adventurousness of a 
rapidly changing age that now seems as 
remote as the dodo. His picture of Bron- 
son Alcott and his daughter in the first 





chapter at once sets the key in which the 
volume is pitched. After Emerson’s death 
Alcott was “still ready to let flow the 
wondrous volume of his stored inanity on 
any victim. ...A new phrase of his 
Emerson roused in the shallow pond of his 
intelligence the noisy splash of a log rolled 
down some slope into a tepid flood. As he 
lounged from hotel to hotel in summers, 
he spoke of Emerson as warmly as he 


spoke of Duty or Domestic loyalty or 


Purity or Unselfishness. For Alcott was not 
an ungrateful man, although an idealist 
by profession and practice.” Louisa was 
“duty’s faithful child,” and marvelous is 
the story, in this telling, of her career as 
the support of her family. 


F Miss Alcott emerges as a real char- 
acter who plainly has Mr. Beer’s sym- 
pathies, he shows her as one belonging 
fully and irrevocably to her time. “If Mr. 
Clemens,” she wrote of “Huckleberry 
Finn,” “cannot think of something better 
to tell our pure-minded lads and lasses, he 
had best stop writing for them.” Of an- 
other eminent New Englander the author 
has a less flattering conception: “The dul- 
cet Henry Adams, idling before his dead 
wife’s monument in the necropolis be- 
yond Washington, reflected much on the 
stagnation of the United States, more and 
more ruled by crowds, desperately in- 
different to things spiritual. His mind was 
now preparing to supply a false philo- 
sophic contour for history and some critic 
not staggered by the historian’s family 
name may one day amuse us by showing 
how a man painfully deprived of a charm- 
ing wife begins to discover the sexlessness 
of American literature, then becomes the 
chivalrous rhapsodist of the medieval 
Virgin. The ‘Education of Henry Adams’ 
omits the education of Henry Adams, 
just as it describes the whisky of ‘shabby, 
provincial Adam Badeau’ and gracefully 
leaves out the Scotch and soda flooding 
perpetually around one of the proper 
friends so lovingly recited in the languid, 
amiable prose.” 


With the full and variegated panorama 
of the period unrolling before him, Mr. 
Beer is critical of Henry Adams’ blindness 
to personalities and events worth his 
alertest attention. “The education of 
Henry Adams was an exclusive affair, 
and magnificently futile. . . . One, having 
achieved impersonality without detach- 
ment, protested nothing, except the rude- 
ness of John Randolph to one’s ancestors. 
One did not mind the progressive coward- 
ice of one’s class. One observed the ugli- 
ness of chaos — chaos is always ugly to 
the moralist who demands rules, answers, 
codes and restrictions for his personal 
comfort. But the combative spirit of one’s 
Puritan forebears had passed out of one, 
and one ended, with the rest of the 
Yankee hegemony, as a pleasing figurine 
on the intellectual shelf.” 


S a specimen of that style which 

lends such a flavor to all his writing, 

I will quote Thomas Beer’s fine passage 

on the failure of American authors to 

record the life of the changing society 
beyond the Mississippi: 


Women of the Western stories were 
feeble outlines. But women on dusty 
’ ranches of New Mexico chewed red petals 
and spat false blood so as to be sent in haste 
to the lighted verandas and Eastern voices 
of Colorado Springs. Women shrieked 
when a shot split the plain’s belly and a 
grey bowel seemed to writhe as rattles 
clicked less loudly and the snake died in 
gracious coils. Women pressed on soiled 
grass, while men slept, to wait some train’s 
far passage through tremendous night, 
moving to remembered waters that would 
not sink in summer and leave a mockery 
upon baked earth. Then there were women 
stately as great cows, and grammarless, 
before whose eyes the legend of the West 
had been erected. They had borne children 
on jolting floors of wagons, washed clothes 
that stunk from a week in oiled saddles and 
had piled salt on wounds in brown flesh 
ripped by bullets. They knew well just 
what happened when some drover’s wife 
came from the East and a squaw vanished, 
richer, to her tribe leaving complimentary 
bronze offspring on the porch. 


ITH this lengthy quotation I must 

leave a book which should be al- 
lowed to speak for itself. The bravura 
quality of so much of the writing demands 
space which is not at my disposal, and 
of the multiplicity of interest I have 
given little more than a hint. The bril- 
liant flash of Paul Morand’s postwar 
Europe and the sardonic humor of Lytton 
Strachey’s picture of the early Nineteenth 
Century are now combined in this story 
of that century’s American close. 
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Architect and Citizen 
A Review by Charles G. Loring 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES BUL- 
FINCH. By Charles A. Place. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $15.00. 


R. PLACE, in his biography of 
M Bulfinch, pictures a very human 

gentleman and scholar in the 
setting of post-Revolution America; at 
the same time, he summarizes painstak- 
ingly his architectural designs and pre- 
sents numerous illustrations. An all too 
brief autobiography sums up Bulfinch’s 
first years leading to the Grand Tour, 
considered so essential by the old families 
of Boston at that period: 


I was born in 1763, considered as a year 
of triumph; the peace with France having 
just been effected, after a successful war, 
in which Canada had been conquered, and 
all fear of a formidable enemy on the 
frontier had been removed. My earliest 
recollections are of the altercations and 
political disputes occasioned by the at- 
tempts of the mother country to raise a 
revenue in the colonies, of the resistance 
to the Stamp Act, of the destruction of the 
tea in Boston harbour, of the firing upon 
the citizens in State street, then called 
King Street, March 5, 1770, of the block- 
ade of the port, and removal of the Cus- 
tom house to Salem, of the arrival of the 
British troops and of their encampment 
on the Common and Fort hill; of the fight 
at Lexington, and the battle of Bunker 
hill, which I saw the progress of from the 
roof of our dwelling-house; of the continu- 
ance of the siege of Boston and of the 
evacuation of the town by British troops 
on March 17, 1776. 

After the return of the inhabitants to 
Boston the town schools being reorganized, 
I was readmitted to the Latin School under 
Mr. Hunt and fitted for College, which I 
entered in 1778, and was graduated in 
1781. The Class consisted of only 27, and 
it now appears extraordinary to me that 
the parents of even that small number 
could determine to pursue an expensive 
education of their children at a time 
when war was raging and business inter- 
rupted, but it proves the general confidence 
in the success of their cause. 

My disposition would have led me to the 
study of physic, but my father was averse 
to my engaging in the practice of what 
he considered a laborious profession, and 
I was placed in the counting-room of 
Joseph Barrell, Esq., an intimate friend 
and esteemed a correct merchant; but un- 
fortunately the unsettled state of the times 
prevented Mr. Barrell from engaging in 
any active business, so that except for 
about three months of hurried employ- 
ment, when he was engaged in victualling 
a French fleet in our harbour, my time 
passed very idly and I was at leisure to 
cultivate a taste for Architecture, which 
was encouraged by attending to Mr. 
Barrell’s improvement of his estate and 


(improvements) on our dwelling-house 
and the houses of some friends, all of 
which had become exceedingly dilapidated 
during the war. Coming of age about this 
time, an Uncle, George Apthorp, died in 
England, and a portion of his property, 
about 200 pounds, sterling, came to my 
parents, who devoted it to my use for a 
visit to Europe. I accordingly embarked in 
June, 1785, and returned Jan. 1787. 
Boston was then but a patch of land, a 
maze of narrow streets without sidewalks 
and with only some fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. The backwash of war for two 
more years kept shipbuilding and com- 
merce stagnant, but the need of a new 
State House was apparent, and Bulfinch 
at twenty-five began his tentative draw- 
ings. His first design to be executed was 
the Hollis Street Church in 1788, the year 
of his marriage to Hannah Apthorp, a 
granddaughter of Stephen Greenleaf, the 
last high sheriff of Suffolk County under 
the British Government. His church de- 
signs, including the first edifice for the 
Roman Catholics, did not follow the 
prevailing meetinghouse plans, but were 
influenced by the ecclesiastic types he had 
observed abroad, especially in London. 


HE designs of his early churches were 

often crude, but his unusual powers 
of observation and selection were codrdi- 
nated by experience. The New South 
Church in Boston was built in 1814 with 
walls of stone topped by a graceful spire, 
and the brick Church of Christ in Lan- 
caster was erected three years later, both 
excellent criterions of the early Nine- 
teenth Century. The New South was re- 
moved because of the city’s growth, but 
the church at Lancaster still stands, al- 
most unchanged — dignified, colorful, and 
strikingly indigenous. 

In 1792, work began on the Connecticut 
State House at Hartford. Converted to a 
city hall in 1879 and restored in 1918, it 
is a charming embodiment, inside and out, 
of the Bulfinch style. In 1795, eighteen 
years after the first sketches, the revised 
plans for the Massachusetts State House 
were approved, and in three years the 
building was ready for occupancy. The 
famous dome was sheathed with copper in 
1802 by Paul Revere and Son, but was not 
gilded till 1861. The corner stone of the 
Maine Capitol at Augusta was laid a 
generation after the one in Boston, but 
when the building was remodeled and 
enlarged in 1910, only the Bulfinch front 
was preserved. 

The National Capitol at Washington 
was planned by William Thornton — not 
an architect. by profession—who was 


superseded by the Englishman, Benjamin 
Latrobe, in 1803. Latrobe made some 
changes in the general layout and pre- 
pared a number of detailed working 
drawings. After the destruction of the 
wings by the British troops in 1814, and 
their partial restoration, Bulfinch was 
summoned to Washington in 1818 by 
President Monroe and there remained in 
charge of the work for twelve years. 


EFORE going to Washington, Bul- 
finch designed University Hall at 
Cambridge for his Alma Mater, two build- 
ings for Phillips Andover Academy, the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
numerous courthouses, schools, jails, 
banks, markets, and the two first theatres 
in Boston, the last mentioned a sign manual 
of his labors for liberality. For a genera- 
tion he determined what was the style in 
town mansions, and he carved a mold that 
is still used successfully. Or was it, per- 
haps, that the perfect visualization of a 
stanch and simple culture was interpreted 
by him, a typical gentleman of the old 
school, almost without his volition? 

Mr. Place’s volume gives no clear collec- 
tive estimate of Bulfinch’s architecture; 
it does not even include one complete 
chronological table of his works — 
although it often quotes from the archi- 
tect’s own list. In a scattering way, how- 
ever, attention is called to characteristic 
motives, such as the recessed arches for 
the first-floor windows and the long, nar- 
row windows with small wrought-iron 
balconies on the second floor, the two- 
story pilasters and impost blocks, and the 
habitual proportion of width, length, and 
portico in public monuments. 


F, however, the biography does not 
completely “place” Bulfinch as an 
architect, it presents him most admirably 
as a man and a citizen. The chapters deal- 
ing with his failures as a business man 
in speculative developments and with his 
successes as the chief executive in ex- 
panding the physical condition of his 
town and the humanity of his towns- 
people make delightful reading and are 
well worthy of preservation. 

American architecture had, and has, 
vital personality, but to the public, Ameri- 
can architects, when known at all, are too 
often only names. This biography by Mr. 


‘Place establishes the background, the 


training, and the personality that in- 
spired the work of one of the early leaders 
of the profession. 

The fine illustrations demonstrate how 
honest and excellent that work was. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Mystery Cities. By Thomas Gann. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


R. GANN, for many years resident 
physician in Belize, British Hon- 
duras, has long been interested in the 
mysterious cities smothered in the jungle 
of the British Honduran hinterland and 
in the Petén district of Guatemala. For 
many years, also, — be it said parentheti- 
cally, — he has been a helpful friend and 
adviser to visiting parties of American 
archeologists who have come to him for 
assistance in procuring guides or informa- 
tion. In this extremely interesting volume 
he describes some of his recent trips to 
unknown ruins. Only a hardy and cour- 
ageous soul would have undertaken such 
exploration and study almost single- 
handed; only a man of real quality would 
describe his dangers, hardships, and suc- 
cesses so simply and so modestly. Some 
of the discoveries and researches described 
in this book are of unquestioned value in 
tracing the history of that extraordinary 
Mayan civilization which trekked, some 
thirteen hundred years ago, from its 
home in Honduras and Guatemala to 





Yucatan. But one does not need to have 
any archeological learning to enjoy and 
appreciate this book. 


**k* kk * 


What the Queen Said. By Stoddard King. 
’ New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

IGHT and occasionally very funny 
verses by a philosopher-poet of 
Spokane. It is a long time since such ge- 
nial, whimsical poems have been produced 
in America. Mr. King lacks the smooth- 
ness, the culture, and the tradition: of 
such writers as Evoe of Punch, for ex- 
ample, but he has a fresh, delightful point 
of view and an excellent wit. Many of 
his verses are marred by a too mechanical 
and obvious rhythm, but his parodies and 
some of his wholly original poems are a 
joy and a blessing. “The Tie That 
Blinds,” “What the Canaries Sang to 
the Whales,” “Inaugural Ode for Briga- 
dier-General Charles G. Dawes,” “ Post- 
master-General Will Hays Enters Into 
Hollywood,” “Bands,” “Lines to the 
Man Who Invented the Two-Pants 
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Suit,” and “There, Little Girl” may be 
read, sung, or shouted with an equal and 
unmixed pleasure. Some of the poems 
threaten to become classics. 


** * * * 


Warriors in Undress. By F. J. Hudleston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


HE author of this entertaining book 

is the librarian of the British War 
Office. As such he has had ample oppor- 
tunity to peep behind the scenes, to ob- 
serve the famous actor after he has taken 
off his wig and his shining armor and is 
merely an elderly, petulant, and possibly 
fond civilian. The book, however, is not 
a mere scandalous chronicle; it contains 
some excellent analyses of important 
historical figures. The chapters on the 
Duke of Wellington, on the Duke of York, 
and on Garibaldi are exceedingly acute 
and interesting. The author cannot quite 
control his habit of involved witticisms, 
which, in fact, are often witty but seldom 
funny. His book is dedicated “To a 
‘Polished Female Friend’ who always 
laughs in the right place.” Hers must 
have been a polish acquired by long 
training. Aside from this tendency toward 
elaborate caperings, the book is interesting 
and intriguing. 

* * * * * 


Witchcraft and the Black Art. By J. W. 
Wickwar. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. 


CONCISE and accurate treatise — 

as far as it goes — on witchcraft, 
historically and rationally considered. 
The subject is treated in a popular man- 
ner, by which I imply that the book may 
be read aloud, without too many un- 
comfortable moments, in_ respectable 
mixed company. The author knows a 
good deal more than he tells, but prob- 
ably he tells enough for public consump- 
tion. The book is written in a rather 
jocular tone which somewhat relieves the 
descriptions of horrors, but which weakens 
considerably its claims to be considered 
as a serious study. 


**e KK * 


Odtaa. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


R. MASEFIELD has toned down 

his “Sard Harker” style in this 
story of South American adventure. 
The English hero endures hardships and 
dangers — but he fails. The heroine is 
beautiful beyond words, but she dies, 
brutally murdered by an insane tyrant. 
It is a good story (Continued opp. 560) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


Reza KHAN PAHLEVI 
His meteoric rise from humble origin was 
brought to a climax on April 25 when he 
was crowned Shah of Persia 


arrangements with foreign Gov- 
ernments has been the main busi- 
ness of the Senate for the past week. The 
Italian settlement was dealt with first; 
then others with Belgium, 
oa Esthonia, Latvia, and Rou- 
unding . ; 
mania were disposed of. 
Negotiations are now under way be- 
tween the French Ambassador, HENRI 
BERENGER, and the American World War 
Debt Funding Commission, out of which it 
is confidently expected that a settlement 
agreeable to both countries will be signed 
in the near future. 

The Italian settlement was ratified on 
April 21 after a bitter debate. Senator 
James A. REED of Missouri led the op- 
position, claiming that the terms were 

' far too lenient. Senator 

With Italy Boran also opposed the 
settlement vigorously, as did Senator 
Watsu of Montana. The vote of 54 to 33, 
however, revealed a comfortable major- 
ity in favor of approving the terms. Im- 
mediately after the balloting was over, 
Senator REED introduced a motion to re- 
consider the matter, but his plan was de- 
feated. While the line-up for and against 
the settlement followed party lines to 
some extent, the thirteen Democrats who 
voted for ratification really turned the 
tide in favor of the Administration, off- 
setting the nays of nine Republicans 
— largely radicals — who were uncom- 
promisingly opposed to the terms on the 


fe segs of debt-funding 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


ground that they were far too lenient. 
The payments will run for sixty-two 
years, the first being due on June 15, 
1926, and the last on June 15, 1987. With 
this accord ratified by the Senate, the way 
is now open for a settlement with France 
as soon as terms can be arranged. The 
victory is one for the Administration, 
which has stood squarely behind the 
World War Debt Funding Commission 
in the arrangements it has made with 
foreign nations. 

On April 26, the debt settlement with 
Belgium was ratified by a vote of 55 to 22. 
Sixteen Democrats joined the Adminis- 
tration forces in approving the settle- 
ment, while but seven Re- 
publicans voted against it. 
Among the latter were 
Boran, La Fo.uetre, Frazier, and 
Norris. In the debate preceding the 
balloting, Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
Debt Funding Commission, urged that 
the United States had a moral obligation 
to Belgium with regard to pre-Armistice 
debts because of the agreement between 
President Witson, Greorces CLEMEN- 
cEAu, and Lioyp Georcg, reached in 
Paris in 1919, to make these debts a direct 
charge upon Germany. This injection of 
the moral issue into the debate was 
strongly ridiculed by Senators Harrison 
of Mississippi and Rep of Missouri, and 
Senator Smoot, under fire, finally admit- 
ted that actually the Belgian settlement 


Moral 
Obligation 


“ 
» gt Ms 
ee 


(Ewing Galloway) 


was arranged strictly upon a considera- 
tion of that country’s capacity to pay. 

On April 27, the debt-funding arrange- 
ments with Latvia, Esthonia, and Rou- 
mania were approved. The first was by a 
vote of 50 to 18; the second and third by 
51 to 16. In all three cases 
small amounts are involved. 
Latvia owes $5,775,000; 
Esthonia, $13,830,000; and Roumania, 
$44,590,000. Consideration of the Czecho- 
slovakian debt is expected to come within 
a day or two, with approval assured. This 
will leave arrangements with six nations 
still uncompleted. They are France, 
$4,377,000,000; Armenia, $14,960,000; 
Greece, $17,600,000; Jugoslavia, $65,g00,- 
ooo; and Russia, $225,200,000. 

The way is now open for consideration 
of arrangements to fund the French debt 
to this country. Ambassador BERENGER 
has already presented the terms of an 
offer to our Commission, 
and, while it is understood 
that the present terms are 
considered still too low, there is an op- 
timistic feeling on both sides that accord 
is not far off. M. BERENGER’s offer is said 
to be far more acceptable to the Commis- 
sion than that made last fall by Joserx 
Caittaux, then Finance Minister of 
France. CaILtaux’s offer would have 
spread payments totaling $6,500,000,000 
over a period of sixty-two years, while by 
the new offer, total payments would 


Other 
Nations 


French 
Settlement 





With the prohibition hearings over, the big news in Washington is the blossoming of the 
Japanese cherry trees along Potomac Park basin 
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reach something like $6,750,000,000, 
spread over the same period. Some of the 
commissioners, it is said, feel that a total 
of about $7,500,000,000 would be nearest 
to the correct figure, but the real diffi- 
culty at present seems to be the size of the 
annuities for the first few years. These, 
as suggested by M. BérencER, would be 
only $25,000,000 whereas our Commission 
feels that they should be $30,000,000 at 
least. It is understood that the terms 
which have been presented to the French 
Ambassador for transmission to his home 
Government call for payments of be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $35,000,000 an- 
nually for the first five years, gradually 
mounting from that figure to $125,000,000, 
where they would remain until the last 
few years, at which slightly higher an- 
nuities would be called for. 

The last days of the wet and dry 
hearings held in Washington by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee were brought to a close on April 
24 with a considerable dis- 
play of pyrotechnics from 
both sides. After the drys’ 
time had been exhausted, each side was 
given three hours more for summing up, 
rebuttal, and clarification of statements. 
Part of this was taken up in final state- 
ments by Col. Juttan Copman, who has 
been directing the presentation of evi- 
dence for the wets, and by Wayne B. 
WHEELER, president of the Anti-Saloon 
League, who has directed the drys’ case. 
Colonel Copman argued for adoption of 
the bill sponsored by Senator Epce of 
New Jersey, which would make legal 
liquor “not intoxicating in fact.” Mr. 
WHEELER urged no modification and 


Wets and 
Drys 











(Keystone) 
Dr. CHARLES N. GATES 


President of Robert College, Constanti- 

nople, who has returned to this country 

urging ratification of the Lausanne 

Treaty between the United States and 

Turkey, soon to be brought up for debate 
in the Senate 


attacked Emory R. Buckner, United 
States Attorney for southern New York, 
because of figures he presented to show 
that 60,000,000 gallons of alcohol have 
been illegally diverted to bootleggers. 
The correct figure, said Mr. WHEELER, is 
nearer 12,000 or 15,000 gallons. He also 
attacked the statement by the wets that 
172,000 stills were seized in the United 
States last year. He thought that 18,000 
would have been a more correct figure. 





HAIL AND FAREWELL TO THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER”’ 


Capt. Adolphus W. Andrews, commander of the Presidential yacht, ‘‘ Mayflower,’ 


and 


naval aide to President Coolidge, makes a final inspection of his ship and crew before turning 
over his duties to Capt. Wilson Brown, Jr. 





Among the final witnesses called was 
Mayor Witt1am E. Dever of Chicago, 
who appeared as a “neutral” to defend 
his city against statements made by 
Epwin A. Otson, United 
States Attorney for north- 
ern Illinois. Orson had 
stated that in the city of Chicago there 
were 5,000 stills of which the police knew 
and which they could clean up in twenty- 
four hours if they felt so inclined. Mayor 
Dever indignantly denied that such was 
the case, and declared the attack to be 
an insult to Chicago’s police. Brig. Gen. 
Lincotn C. Anprews, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of pro- 
hibition enforcement, took the stand again 
to argue for passage of the bills he has 
proposed. One of these would make the 
prohibition unit a separate bureau of 
the Treasury Department, together with 
the Coast Guard and the Customs Service. 

With the hearings completed, it is 
somewhat difficult to sift bald truth from 
propaganda. Many of the statements 
made were extremely damaging to prohibi- 
tion. Others were discarded as unimportant. 
Much evidence was introduced to show 
that enforcement is an extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, matter. The wets argue 
that the law is not now enforced and can- 
not be enforced; that it has 
worked ‘great harm to the 
country through lessening 
the respect for law; modification of the 
Volstead Act, they feel, would place a 
corrective influence on the situation. 
Drys, on the other hand, feel that pro- 
hibition has been a distinct boon to the 
country and that any modification of the 
bone-dry law would be a tragic error. 
Though not yet satisfied with the way in 
which prohibition is enforced, they be- 
lieve that the situation is bettering itself 
continually. 

It seems doubtful if anything of a con- 
crete nature will emerge from the hearings, 
however. The subcommittee of five Sena- 
tors which has been acting as judge, was 
Resul appointed by the Senate 

esults Judiciary Committee to hear 
both sides and then reach a decision as to 
whether there was sufficient cause for the 
full Committee to report out to the Senate 
any of the various bills urging modifica- 
tion or repeal of the existing law. Since 
the subcommittee is composed of four 
dry members and one wet, it is quite 
possible that its decision will be a negative 
one so far as favoring any of the modifica- 
tion bills is concerned. In that case, the 
only benefit that the wets can claim is the 
opportunity they have had of airing their 
case in public. That the country has been 
interested is obvious. A correspondent for 
the New York Herald-Tribune reported, 
after interrogating telegraph offices in 
Washington, that more words had been 
sent over the wires to home papers by 
Washington correspondents upon the 
subject of these hearings than ever before. 
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Republican Governments are not the © 


only ones in which every boy has a chance 


‘to become the first gentleman of the land. 


Persia, country of the Shahs and of the 
famous Peacock Throne, has just crowned 
a new monarch — Reza 

ANew Shah kuan PanLevi— who 
rose from stableboy to be Prime Minister, 
then Dictator, and now Shah of Persia. 
The ceremony, which was conducted 
with all the pomp and splendor of ancient 
custom, took place in Teheran, capital of 
Persia, on April 25. Great solemnity 
surrounded the actual crowning of Reza 
Kuan. A long procession entered the 
Museum Hall of the Gulistan Palace 
shortly before four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and when all had taken their places, 
Reza Kuan entered and seated himself 
upon the Peacock Throne. The crown 
was presented to him, and the new Shah 
placed it upon his head. 

The ceremony at Teheran was the 
climax of a career which during the last 
few years has been meteoric. In 1921, by 
a coup d'état, Reza Kuan made himself 

Baten Minister of War, and two 

years later assumed the 
office of Prime Minister. Firmly at the 
head of the Government, he offered 
suggestions to the young Shah, AHMED 
Kuan, that Persia was hardly a safe place 
for him, and Aumep, taking the hint, 
departed for Paris and the Riviera. On 
October 31, 1925, by a vote in the Persian 
National Assembly, the young Shah was 
formally deposed. By the same token, 
Reza Kuan became de facto head of the 
Persian state. At that time, he did not 
announce himself as desirous of any 
further honors, but later on he decided 
that he might as well add royalty to his 
other conquests. 





(Acme) : 

Cor. UmBERT NoBILE 

He designed and now commands the 

“Norge I," semirigid dirigible in which 

Capt. Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 

Ellsworth hope to cross from Spitsbergen 
to Nome, Alaska 





(Keystone) 


THE New EpitTor oF A FaMous WorK 
James Louis Garvin, whose trenchant comments as editor of the London “ Observer" 
since 1908 have attracted attention the world over, has just been made editor of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” 


Oudjda, Morocco, is the scene of peace 
negotiations between the French and 
Spanish allied forces and representatives 
of Asp-EL-Krim, rebel Riffian leader who 

Council of has been fighting the armies 

War _ of both countries for more 
than a year and a half. The conference was 
formally opened on April 27. The first ses- 
sion was devoted to establishing a back- 
ground for the proposals of both sides. At 
the opening session it was disclosed that the 
French had been quietly advancing all 
along their front, thereby removing one of 
the difficulties in the way of starting the 
meetings last week. The French demanded 
then that they be allowed to advance un- 
resisted to certain points while the confer- 
ence was being held. Riffian representatives 
of Asp-EL-Krim stated that they had not 
power to grant this request, and as a result 
they were several times carried from the 
French camp to the rebel headquarters at 
Guersif by French aviators. While these 
negotiations were in progress, the French 
quietly moved their lines forward and are 
now quite ready to open negotiations. 
Spanish and French envoys do not believe 
that the conference will be a long one, and 
they are eager to have it over with as 
quickly as possible in order that they may 
begin hostilities again if it becomes evident 
that peace is impossible without crushing 
Asp-EL-Krim’s forces. 

With a temporary armistice prevailing 
in Morocco, news from Syria contains the 
report that French forces have recaptured 
the stronghold of Soueida in the terri- 

; ._ tory of the rebellious Jebel 
hetncaienties Druses, who have been 
fighting the French since last summer. 
Soueida was captured by the Druses last 


August, though they were never able to 
beat down the resistance of the 500 French 
soldiers holding the fort there. After a six 
weeks’ siege, a French column got through 
to relieve the garrison, but later the French 
retired from their post. Now it appears 
that the French are desirous of clearing 
the entire Soueida district of Druses. 
The long-awaited budget speech by 
Winston Cuurcui.t, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, delivered in the House 
of Commons on April 26, contained no 
” forecast of a reduction in 
harm taxes such as had been 
udget 
hoped for throughout Eng- 
land. Instead, it announced the levying of 
new taxes, among them, a five-per-cent 
tax upon betting. The item of greatest 
interest to Americans is an extension of 
the McKenna duty on motor cars of 33% 
per cent to commercial as well as pleasure 
cars. Mr. Cuurcuit believes that, on 
the whole, the outlook for the future is 
more favorable than last year. “The dark 
patches are not so prominent,” he said. 
But the admittedly unknown factor in the 
situation is the coal crisis which must be 
settled before May 1, the date when the 
subsidy granted the industry last August 
ends. This subsidy has greatly compli- 
cated Mr. Cuurcuitv’s plans for the year, 
and a surplus earlier contemplated has 
been devastated by the £19,000,000 
paid out by the Government to cover 
losses in the mines. Should the Govern- 
ment find it necessary to extend the 
time limit of this subsidy, the budget 
figures will have to be revised some- 
what. The surplus which Mr. CuuRcHILL 
had contemplated was to be used to 
reduce taxation. 
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Ape Law as Political 
Medicine 
(Continued from page 544) 


frequently double-edged. Governor Peay 
of Tennessee, who enthusiastically signed 
the anti-evolution bill under which Scopes 
was convicted, is being taught this to his 
sorrow today by an opponent in the 
primary race whose main contention is 
that Governor Peay is not a sound Funda- 
mentalist in his personal faith and is lax in 
his ““monkey law” enforcements. Mem- 
bers of Legislatures which in calm seasons 
have rejected anti-evolution bills doubtless 
have had typically political foresight into 
such possibilities. 

But after the question has been settled 
so far as public school instruction is con- 
cerned, then what? Will the ecclesiastical 
gentlemen who-contend that atheism has 
no rights under the Constitution and that 
evolution is atheism stop with the 
Tennessee “monkey law”? Laws and 


ordinances abridging freedom of speech in - 


secular questions are too familiar in vari- 
ous parts of the republic to call for com- 
ment. As fresh political emergencies stir 
its leaders to renewed crusading, will the 
aroused Southern Fundamentalism, with 
its sense of divine inspiration and evangel- 
ical mission, its voting strength and its 
conviction of the sacrilegious character 
of the minority’s opposition, feel called 
upon to preserve the liberties of scientists 
to teach evolution anywhere by any 
method? Will the private school, the press, 
and the public lecture fall beneath the same 
ban that the classroom has come under? 
It is only common sense to realize that 
these possibilities must be reckoned with. 





‘“‘What’s the Constitution 
Among Friends P”’ 
(Continued from page 542) 


to force the House to act. It is manifest 
that if objections to reapportionment 
are so strong as to prevent action this 
year they will be much stronger in 
1930, when the shift of population will 
be even greater. If ten years produced 
a condition making reapportionment dis- 
tasteful to the House, twenty years will 
double the difficulties. It is conceivable 
that by 1930 there will be congressional 
districts containing nearly a_ million 
people and others that will contain as few 
as 150,000. In other words, in the election 
of Representatives a vote will be worth 
six times as much in some sections of the 
country as in others. 

Many subterranean cross currents of 
opposition stand in the way of reappor- 
tionment. The prohibition question, the 
Ku-Klux Klan, the timidity of the present 
House leadership about permitting the 
consideration of any question likely to 
cause trouble and prolong the session 
are all factors. The unwillingness of the 
rural sections to give up any of their 
power to the cities perhaps plays the 
most important part. The strongest 
nucleus of opposition comes from the 
group of slow-growing States which 
would stand to lose representation if the 
ratio were enlarged. The truth is that the 
rural sections are now in control, as they 
have been since the beginning. But the 
modern industrial revolution has started 
the trend of population cityward until 
now more people live in the large towns 
than in the country. The tendency is 
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likely to continue. Reapportionment 
would mean placing the cities in control. 

And therein lies an important factor 
to be remembered in making any prophe- 
cies about modifying the prohibition 
law. The rural districts are almost -in- 
variably dry. The cities are almost in- 
variably wet. So long as the present basis 
of representation stands, cities cannot 
combat the dry districts on anything like 
an equal basis in Congress. 

Let the city voter go to the polls to 
cast his vote for a Congressman who will 
oppose efforts to fasten the Volstead Act 
tighter upon him. He will find that his 
vote counts in but a small proportion to 
the vote of his dry brother on the farm. 
Let him try to register his protest against 
the various legislative nostrums for taking 
money out of the pockets of the consumers 
in the cities and putting it into the pockets 
of the producers on the farms. He will 
find the same inequality confronting him. 

Let him turn to the Senate. He will 
find his voting power still further dimin- 
ished. The representatives of 20,000,000 
people there can outvote the representa- 
tives of 85,000,000. Twenty-five States 
containing less than one fifth of the popu- 
lation of the country can cast fifty votes, 
and the twenty-three States containing the 
other 85,000,000 people cast forty-six 
votes. That is as the makers of the Con- 
stitution intended, of course—to preserve 
the equality of the small States with the 
large ones as a check upon the House. 

The precedent set by the House must 
be viewed as one of the most dangerous 
threats against the underlying principle of 
American governmental institutions in 
many years. It stands as a menace to the 
doctrine of representative government. 





“Dry” America 
(Continued from page 541) 


indeed, anything — on trust; they must 
prove the rule for themselves. That being 
so, the more strict and autocratic the 
ban on a particular act, the more im- 
perative the desire to apply the system of 
trial and error. Such defiance, indeed, 
comes to be regarded as the touchstone 
of true manhood and womanhood, and 
must be put into effect at once. 

The various promptings — “Try for 
yourself,” “Don’t let them treat you as a 
baby,” “Don’t follow blindly the old 
people’s lead,” “Be a rebel rather than a 
slave,” “What is the good of freedom if 
one is not allowed to use it?” —are 
buttressed by the instinct of curiosity, one 
of the strongest, and often one of the most 
potent, instincts implanted in the human 
mind. “What is this strange, delicious, 
overwhelming feeling of intoxication that 
people talk about so mysteriously — the 
thing that can change your whole nature 
while its spell lasts, the thing that can 
drown memory and remorse? It must be 
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very wonderful, or people wouldn’t make 
such a fuss about it. Anyway, we ought to 
try it for ourselves, and try it we will. We 
must not be cheated of our liberty of 
choice by second-hand reports.” 





An Economist Faces the 
Tariff 


(Continued from page 551) 


But collections will be hampered, and 
perhaps stopped, if we interpose obstacles. 

It is often argued, however, that the 
way to meet the problem is to buy more 
securities. We have been following this 
practice with the interesting result that 
a flood of such purchases is followed by a 
stimulus to our exports, as in 1924 and 
1925, while a decline in our foreign invest- 
ments at once brings a slump and perhaps 
an unfavorable trade balance, as early 
this year. As we add to the volume of these 
foreign securities the annual interest and 
dividends due mount higher and higher. 
Presumably there is a limit somewhere, 
and apparently it will soon be reached. 
We can avoid it only by purchasing larger 
and larger amounts, or perhaps by agree- 
ing to cancel more and more of the ob- 
ligations we now hold. Unless the volume 
of security buying stops soon, defaults 
and repudiations will occur, whether we 
like it or not. Or let us assume that we 
prefer high tariffs; that we want to “fill 
dinner pails,” or become self-sufficient, 
or diversify industry, or do something 
else equally commendable. Very good. 
Having decided that protection is a wise 
policy, we should becautious about adopt- 
ing other policies that are antagonistic. 
If foreign goods are to be kept out, why 
make every effort to bring them in? Let 
us cancel debts and let others carry our 
trade instead of compelling them to pay 
us for doing it. 

It has been argued that the difficulties 
have been exaggerated. Triangular trade, 
it is said, will bring us raw materials 
that we need but cannot produce within 
our own borders; tropical goods that we 
long for but cannot raise; manufactured 
articles that will not compete with our 
own. Tariffs are to be so framed that this 
result will follow. Yet the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has recently 
issued an analysis indicating that nearly 
sixty per cent of our agricultural imports 
of 1925 were in direct competition with the 
products of the American farm. 

A few conclusions may be briefly stated. 
First, it is time to see if our international 
behavior cannot be made more consistent. 
Let us attempt agreement on tariffs, 
ship subsidies, debt collections, and 
foreign investments. During the war we 
Jost heavily and needlessly by wrong 
direction of effort and by inflation of the 
currency. Immediately after the war we 
again lost by a faulty analysis or by 


heedlessness, and plunged into the disas- 
ters of 1920 and 1921. We sent goods to 
an impoverished Europe that had an 
intense desire, but no capacity, for pay- 
ment. We bought rubles. Then we bought 
marks. More recently we have been buy- 
ing foreign securities until the obligations 
of debtors are piled like Ossa on Pelion. 
It is about time to do a little careful 
thinking. Next, let us write off more of 
our losses instead of carrying them on the 





books. Why talk as though France can 
pay something before her internal finances 
are adjusted? Why suppose Italy can 
ever pay much? Why anticipate 2,500,- 
000,000 marks — $625,000,000 — a year 
in reparation payments from Germany 
when England is struggling hard to pay 
less than a third as much to us? Finally, 
we should carefully but definitely lower 
our tariffs instead of raising them. Let 
us be sensible. 

















The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono» 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep--~ 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation:, — 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CompPaANIES 


BELL 





» 


(QB) system 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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“Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel 
Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand 
Central Stations 


& minutes to Theatres & Shopping 
District 














1260 ROOMS t 


(All Outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6.30 A. M. until midnight 


Music—Dancing—2 Radio Orches- 
tras—Ladies Turkish Bath— 
Beauty Parlor— Drug Store— Barber 
Shop—Stock Brokers Office 


All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath 
: $3.50 per day 


Large double Rooms, twin 
beds, Bath . $6.00 per day 


Parlor Bedroom and Bath 
(2 persons) $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘‘dirt’’ of the ‘‘Roaring 
Forties." No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels 
Colonial, Anderson, Richmond 
and Cosmopolitan 








“Arlington Operated ’’ 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


“Dry” America: 1. Comment on what Mr. 
Strachey calls the “psychological side” of the pro- 
hibition issue. Do you agree with him in the opinion 
that to forbid an indulgence prompts a desire? 
Think of instances that support whatever opinion 
you may hold. If the author’s contention is true, 
what constructive suggestion can you suggest for 
the framing of laws and rules? Find in Mr. Stra- 
chey’s own article a sentence that comprehends the 
whole principle — or if you fail in this, formulate 
for yourself a sentence that exactly phrases your idea. 
2. Discuss Mr. Strachey’s assertion: “In affirmative 
matters the will of a bare majority may be enough, 
but not in cases of coercive legislation.” 3. The 
author seems to imply that the spirit of youth is re- 
bellious. As a matter of fact, don’t you find young 
people conservative in many points — dress, school 
traditions, adherence to the laws of the set to which 
they belong? Discuss this whole theme of conserva- 
tism and radicalism. 4. You will disagree, perhaps, 
with Mr. Strachey’s implications in the last para- 
graph. The attitude isn’t true of your own imme- 
diate crowd, you respond. Express in a short written 
paragraph what is the attitude of your crowd as 
you understand it. 


“Wuat’s THE ConstiTuTION AMonG FRIENDS?” 
1. After a careful study of the paragraphs on page 
542, give (a) a clear, concise explanation of Article 1, 
Section 2 of our Constitution, (4) show how the 
principles there embodied have in the past been 
carefully observed, and (c) tell how the present 
Congress has ignored the mandate. 2. Be sure of the 
ful! significance of the phrase “rotten borough” as 
used in England, and explain how the principle is 
now found operating in America. 3. Classes in va- 
rious parts of the country will be interested in study- 
ing the application of this to their own State. Does 
the State benefit by the neglect, or is it suffering 
from inadequate representation? Does the situation 
in your own State alter your view toward the whole 
matter? 4. Show in which way the present attitude 
affects rural and urban populations? 5. And how 
does this, in turn, have any bearing upon the Ku- 
Klux Klan or the liquor question? 6. If there is now 
lack of apportioned representation in the House and 
in the Senate, does this result from present violation 
of the Constitution? Why, or why not? 7. Do you 
see any way in which the present difficulty, as out- 
lined in the article, can be satisfactorily solved? 


Are Laws as Pouiticat Mepicine. 1. The first 
chapter of this article contains a series of assertions 
against the average local moralist below the Poto- 
mac. Many pupils will be in a position to judge and 
to discuss from personal knowledge the truth of 
these charges. Do not accept them merely because 
you see them in print. Be free to challenge. 2, As you 
study the Scopes verdict, what do you interpret 
this verdict to mean — the violation of a specific 
law, or the belief in the sanctity of Fundamentalism? 
3. Explain fully the relationship of evolution to 
politics. Do you see any reason why the religious 
views of a political candidate should affect a voter’s 
attitude? Is the separation of Church and State so 
complete in this country that a candidate’s attitude 
toward religion should be ignored? Would you, as 
a voter, be influenced by learning that a candidate 
for Governor of your State is an evolutionist? 
Justify your attitude. 4. The start from this point 


will naturally lead to a discussion of a larger theme: — 


Should a candidate’s personal opinion on non- 
political matters influence the voter? 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
Aa International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited firet editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











ISRAEL SACK | 
Antiques 





85-89 CHaRLes STREET 
Boston, Mass. 




















AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. . 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


DACHSHUNDS 


A limited number of farm-raised puppies from the 
best bench show and trained hunting stock. Strong, 
healthy, highly intelligent and affectionate; these 
game youngsters are great pals. 


ST. LAURENT KENNELS 
Canton “ “ “ New York 











EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 
ELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 UP. 
neta |p Hotels, Superior Service, 
Cultured Leaders. Independent Tours 

— Moter Teurs — Spanish Study Tours — Medical Tours. 


STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 43th St., N.Y. 








EUROPE 36 DAYS $290 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 
2 Weeks exten. 3 countries $100 
Booklet fifty tours sent free 
Allen Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
In the latest styles from $15.00 per 100 sets. 50 for $12.50 
including Double Envelopes S: les and Booklet. ““‘Wed- 
ding Etiquette” mailed on request. 

L. H. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 


FAMILY RECORDS—WAR RECORDS 
E. H. ADAMS 
1655 Crescent Place, Washington, D. C. 


To Let, Furnished Cottage 


8 ROOMS, bath, practically new, open fire place; at- 
tractively locate:l, seclu:!ed, fine ocean view, for 
season. Also 6-ROOM COTTAGE, $175, at Squirrel 
Isle, Me. Electric lights. A. A. SOULE, Augusta, Me. 

RAQUETTE LAKE, N. Y. 


BLUFF POINT CLUB ““oikonoacks 


Camp of distinction and charm, amidst virgin forest, com- 
manding magnificent panorama of lake and mountain. 
or foreet — encirclin: lake, oe geeperte. Electric- 
ty; running water in rooms 00 up. 

% THOMSON. 794 North Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 554) as far as it goes, 
but it seems at the end to peter out into 
inconclusiveness. One forgives a transcript 
of real life which ends nowhere in par- 
ticular, because life so frequently is 
inartistic in its continuity. But Mr. 
Masefield assures us that “the persons 
and events described in this story are 
imaginary;” and we do expect imaginary 
persons to round out their stories with 
comfortable weddings or lamentable funer- 
als. Mr. Masefield is not adding to his 
reputation with these stories, however 





On 
“CULTURE” 


and “A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


With Lists of Books Which Can Aid in 
Acquiring Them 


By JESSE LEE BENNETT 


A protest against the current fallacy that ‘‘Culture” 
can bought like an overcoat, a guide to the 
books, music and pictures which can develop the true 
culture without quotation marks. 

Recommended by The World Association for Adult 
Education. 

Recommended by The Commission on Adult Educa- 
tion and the Library of The American Library As- 
sociation 

Put on the ‘‘Model Home Library List of 200 
Volumes” prepared by the Literature Committee 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Put on the ‘Small Library List'’ by the ‘‘ Booklist” 
of The American Library Association. 

Put on the ‘Select List’ of the National Education 
Association 

116 copies bought by the United States Navy De- 
partment for various ships and stations. 

Copy sent by Y. M. C. A. Headquarters to Coun- 

elors at nine summer schools. 

Endorsed by Chairman, Home Education Com- 
mittee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


etc., etc 

Praised by Christopher Morley, May Lamberton 
Becker, will Durant, Dr. Frank Crane, Haldeman- 
Julius, Asa Don Dickinson and others. 


At All Bookstores - - - $1.50 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











TEMPLE TOURS Inc. 


A Successful Record , 


More than 1800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 


Overseas Tours: For students and 
teachers, using the popular Third 
Cabin steamship accommodation. 
Prices from $375 to $825. 


Temple Tours: Well-known for 
twenty years as giving the maximum 
of comfort at a moderate price. From 
$655 to $1245. 

Intercollegiate Tours: Devoted 
to sume special interest—Art Tour, 
Music Tour, Holy Land, etc. Prices 
from $428 to $1095. 


De Luxe Tours: For those who 
want only the best in travel. Prices 
from $1635 to $2345. 


Send for the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS INC. 


447-E Park Square Building, Boston 























great their “reader grip” —as those 
technicians say who manufacture blurbs. 


** * * * 


Turbott Wolfe. By William Plomer. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


TOO sensitive Englishman expiates 

his crime of daring to be decent and 
natural and kind — in Africa. He refuses 
to conform to the prejudices of the white 
community, that small, dominant minor- 
ity tied together by common fears, which 
functions according to an old-habit pat- 
tern determined originally by expediency. 
In the end, Africa — white and black — 
overcomes him. He is forced out, to die 
slowly in London. At times the story is 
not altogether convincing — the hero is so 
stupid in his unnecessary bravado, his 
flaunting of conventions. Yet the book is 
excellently written and holds the reader 
closely to the last page. One is left with 
the uneasy suspicion that perhaps Africa 
can never be a “white man’s country.” 


** * * * 


Flight. By Walter White. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE story of a colored girl of good 

creole upbringing who is so white in 
appearance that she is enabled —or 
forced — to leave her own race and “go 
white.” She. marries a kind, stupid New 
Yorker, but in the end escapes to freedom 
and her own folk. The author pictures a 
variety of conditions of negro life. Read 
with sympathy by a Nordic American 
this book is illuminating. The negro is 
beginning to express himself — not only 
in music and poetry, but in essentially 
sociological novels such as this. As a 
negro document, the book has value. As a 
novel, it is heavy-footed and obvious. 


** * * * 


Cover Charge. By Cornell Woolrich. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


NOVEL of the synthetic gin and 

jazz orchestra world with its gigolos 
and gigolettes who move from one hectic 
unreality to another. It is a depressing 
book, the more so because its dreary 
theme is treated with a smart capability 
worthy of a better cause. Mr. Woolrich 
shows definite signs of an ability to write. 


* eke * * 


Spring Running. By F. W. Bronson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


RATHER promising, intense young 

novel, filled with compressed emo- 
tion and queer, pathetic young people who 
hurt themselves and one another con- 
stantly and pointlessly. It is a better book 
than many of its contemporaries that 
deal either with flaming youth or with 
young men. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





EAT MUCH SALT? 


oun by all means read this book. 

ILOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. - 

A non-technical brochure giving th: 

poe - ee condition, its tifects, approved 
e' revention, curative ures. 

over 35 it will prove doubly valuahia. niuaoes 

All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, $2.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 
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MAZING BARGAINS: Slightly Used Se 
A Book of Knowledge, 20 vols., cloth, $45; half 
leather, $65. Harvard Classics, 50-51 vols., $60-$65; 
New sets. Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., de luxe, 
$15. Webster 8 Maver ye Dictionary, $7.50. 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, 3 vols., 
$9.50. Brann, the Iconoclast, 12 vols., cloth, $22. 
Chekhov's Works, 5 vol., cloth, $12. Ibsen’s Works, 
12 in 6 vols., $13. Ingersoll’s Works, 12 vols., $25. 
Turgenieff’s Works, 14 vols. in 7, $15. Tolstoy’s 
Works, 28 vols., cloth, $35. Graetz, History of the 
Jews, 6 vols., $16.50. Hundreds of other sets. Write 
for our bulletins and Special 80 page catalogue. Ideal 
Book Co., 722 East 18ist Street, New York City. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’ s 
§-a Park Street & 9-a Asupurton Piace 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


The Prsss™ Boston, vase 


14 Beacon Straezt vv Near tre State House 





15% DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
PRICES ON ANY NEW BOOK PUB- 
LISHED. (Add 10c. per volume for postage.) 
Hermes Library Service, 81 Nassau St., New 
Vork City. 





Catalogue of Choice & Interesting Books 
Sent on Request. First Editions (D. H. jwrence, 
Machen, etc.), Books by Bruce Rogers, Publications of 
the Nonesuch Press, and other, unusual items. Af 
Moderate Prices. 3. HENRY GUNTZER, JR., 51 
North Regent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 





HAT BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F.H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANCIENT AND MUDERN BOOKS 


1sth to 20th Century. 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 


Howes, Bookseller, 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, England. 
FIRST EDITIONS: old and 
rare books. M. E. Northwall, 533 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 











ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 

Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart St.. yer New Yorx 






INSPECT this Treasure House 


of Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH'’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY ~ 


places in your hands a complete command of the whole English language and 
thousands of facts which you need daily. 






By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you are enabled 
to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of meaning you wish to convey. 






It not only defines the words you know, but supplies the words you may not 
know: for instance, under “Truth’’ you find 1000 words covering truth and its 
opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, public speakers and educators. 
Needed in every home because it develops —in child and parents alike — the 
habits of precision and accuracy of speech and of association of words and facts. 


This book, which in previous editions.sold for $12.50 to $18.00, was called “the 
chiefest tool of the writing man”’ because of the complete mastery of English which 
it placed in the hands of the user, enabling him to choose instantly the exact word 
for his every: purpose. 













Three large editions have already been exhausted. Users have found them so 
valuable that, to quote one man, “If I did not know where I could get another copy, 
I would not take $1,000 for my March’s Thesaurus.” 


New Amplified Edition, Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus ‘‘a reference book of international fame’’ 
(World’s Work), plus the addition of all of the important words used in the leading 
sciences, chapters which are complete text-books on English grammar, English composi- 
tion, the evolution of writing, word building, Biblical references, geographic and historic 
facts. By these additions its usefulness to writers, speakers, educators, students and for 
every office and home has increased beyond computation. 
















It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute a liberal education, 
up-to-date geographical facts not found in the largest gazetteers, historical facts of 
interest to every American, references to the vital facts of the Bible, to the famous 
characters of literature and their dominant traits, to the pseudonyms of the most noted 
authors, etc. 








Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


Who invented celluloid and when? What nations of the world belong to the 
What is the name of the new capital of League of Nations? 


ia? 
Australia! Which are signatories of the World Court 
What is the meaning of the various radio Protocol? - . 
terms, and of the standard radio symbols? 


What is the meaning of the letters I. H. S. on 










What is insulin, and for what purpose is it 









This illustration is less than half a > 

size of this large book, 74” x 104" altar cloths? used? 

and 2%" thick. Bound in hand- Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those which arose out of the 
some Buckram binding, with gold- World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; despite the fact that this Amplified Edition 
stamped title on sides and back, covers the only list of words known from all the leading sciences; despite the addition of 
and marbled edges. Contains 1462 valuable illustrations and diagrams, it has been possible to reduce the price of this new Ampli- 
pages, printed on special thin, fied Edition to the extremely low price of $9.00. So sure are we that an examination will con- 





vince you of its worth, we will send a copy to you as per the approval coupon below, on 10 
days’ trial, and if you do not believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will gladly refund the money 
you have paid. 


opaque paper. It is a handsome 
and worthy addition to any 
library, no matter how complete. 






= =_mmeme SEND ON APPROVAL COUPON @ == am 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Pert F5 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND IN THAT COUPON Keep the book for 10 days. 


Read it for the interesting, important data which it contains. You will 
find it increasingly useful in answering the thousand and one questions 
which arise daily. And as you use it you will find yourself cultivating a new 
exactitude of expression and developing the habit of co-ordinating facts in 
relation to their importance, which comes from continuous reference to 
this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. 


Historical Publishing Co. 


Philadelphia 1 Penna. 





1 enclose $3.00 for which send me a copy (Prepaid in U. S. A. 
or Canada) of the new Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus 
Dictionary. If I keep the book, I will pay you $2.00 per month 
for three months. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book, I will return 
it to you in good condition within 10 days, and you are to re- 
fund my $3.00. 


Name. ........ 
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